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Senator George... Are We Taxing Ambition? 
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MAYBE YOUR MOTHER DID IT WITH A STRAW 


Remember when your mother baked 
a cake? How you waited . . . while 
a warm, glorious odor filled the 
kitchen . . . for that dramatic mo- 
ment when she'd carefully open the 
oven door. 

She’d break a straw from the 
broom, gingerly pierce the cake, 
and study the result. If the straw 
showed the cake wasn’t yet finished, 
it stayed in the oven a while longer. 

In the old days we tested Alcoa 
Aluminum in somewhat the same 
way. The “pine stick test”, we 
called it... to decide whether a 


ALCOA FIRST IN aLuminua’ © 


billet of aluminum was right for 
rolling into sheet. 

Our “experts”... and they were 
expert for those days . . . carefully 
selected pine sticks to be used for 
Temperature “Indicators”. As the 
hot ingot came along they held the 
stick against it. If the white stick 
charred just right, the billet went on 
through the rolling mill. Otherwise, 
it either had to wait and cool or go 
back for reheating. 

Well, that was a long time ago. 
Because the temperature is so very 
important in making good alumi- 


num sheet, modern, scientific py- 
rometers have replaced the old pine 
sticks in Aleoa’s rolling mills. Py- 
rometers take an ingot’s tempera- 
ture exactly. And exactly right it must 
be or the billet doesn’t go through, 
For we’re not just in the business 
of making aluminum. Our business, 
as we see it, is making aluminum 
right . . . controlling its quality so 
that you can be sure of best results 
when you buy Alcoa Aluminum. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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Why doesn’t General Motors 


pay its workers in automobiles ? 


HAT’S all that wages really are—what 
a worker produces, less enough of his 
product to pay taxes and rent (or “wages’’) 
for the factory and machines he has to have. 


Then let the General Motors workers 
trade their automobiles for rent, clothing, 
food—which in turn are produced by 
other workers. 


Let’s say a worker is paid one Chevrolet 
every six months. Today he can trade it for 
30 suits of clothes or 1200 pounds of meat. 


But the Chevrolet worker wants a raise 





—he demands 40 suits of clothes or 1500 
pounds of meat. 


The clothing worker refuses to work 
longer (give more of his product) for a 
Chevrolet. So does the packing house worker. 
So the General Motors worker has a car he 
can’t wear and can’t eat—and since there’s 
no use making cars he can’t get rid of, he’s 
out of a job. 


But if he had produced more Chevrolets 
and so had more to trade, he could have 
gotten the more suits and the more meat. 


And there is no other way to do it. 


SWASEY 


\ Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 





“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





PEDIGREED...NOT GUARANTEED 


THE BEST WATCHDOG in the world can’t give 
you guaranteed protection against a burglar or a 
robber. 

The only sure way to protect yourself against 
loss is to carry proper insurance. And that means 
a properly written policy—one that covers the 
possessions of every member of your family... 
money ... jewelry... furs ...silver and countless 
other valuables. 


Today, with crime a major postwar problem, 


insurance against burglary, larceny, robbery or 
hold-up is a “must” in the insurance program of 
every householder . . . of every businessman. 

To put your mind at ease, see the Maryland 
agent in your locality or your broker. Let him 
tell you about low-cost, all-inclusive property- 
protecting insurance. 

Because the Maryland agent knows his business, 
it’s good business for you to know him. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARY LAN®D 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. . 
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You 


never scrap 
BLANK PAPER! 


ILLIONS of dollars every year 
are lost through scrappage 
of business forms because of obso- 
lescence. A checkup—when man- 
agement takes time to make it — 
invariably turns up stacks of obso- 
lete forms of varied sizes and de- 
scription. Perhaps, they can be sal- 
vaged for scratch pads — costly 
scratch pads indeed! More often 
they go to the scrap pile. 





The new MULTIGRAPH Model 250 transforms blank 
paper into business forms with utmost speed, economy 
and flexibility. 








One big airline company recently set 
up a Methods Engineering Department. 
It discovered thousands of dollars tied 
up in forms for systems which had 
grown like Topsy. An appalling num- 
ber of these forms were worthless. 
Many had become obsolete almost as 
soon as they had been produced. 


Now business has a way to protect itself 
against such waste of materials and time. 
Blank paper, always valuable because it 
never becomes obsolete, replaces stocks 
of printed forms. 


With the new Multigraph machines, 
blank paper is quickly converted into 
the many varied forms you need in 
quantities most economical for you. 
Over-runs are ayoided. New, experi- 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK REE 









mental forms can be run in /imited 
quantities for trial! Changes can be 
made immediately — forms kept up to 
the minute. 


A new Multigraph duplicating process 
also transforms blank paper into fin- 
ished business records with the form 
itself, together with all the written in- 
formation needed to complete it—pro- 
duced ‘in one simultaneous operation. 


Learn how new Multigraph methods 
can profit you—by economies in pro- 
duction of forms and eliminating obso- 
lescence and in’ making systems-work 
simpler, easier, faster, more accurate. 
Phone our local office or write Methods 
Department Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressegraph-Multigraph Corporation. 











Meat prices. Retail ceiling prices were 
raised an average of one third of a cent 
per pound on one third of all beef prod- 
ucts. Prices on three fourths of all pork 
products were boosted three fourths of a 
cent per pound, Office of Price Administra- 
tion said the increases are necessary to 
compensate for recent wage increases to 
packing-house workers. 


New trucks. Approximately 1,000,000 
motor trucks will be produced in 1946, 
Civilian Production Administration esti- 
mated. Despite the poor start of only 
85,000 trucks in January and February, 
the auto industry now expects a 75,000- 
unit rate from April through June and a 
125,000 monthly rate for the rest of 1946. 


Air transport. The United States and 
France signed a new air-commerce agree- 
ment. The accord opens to U.S. air car- 
riers eight different routes into Paris, Mar- 
seilles, and French provinces in Africa, 
the West Indies, Northern South America 
and French Indo-China. French trans- 
ports can come into major Eastern U.S. 
cities and Chicago. The agreement is simi- 
lar to that made with Britain, and pro- 
vides for control of rates by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association. 


Demobilization. Navy discharges were 
speeded somewhat from a weekly rate of 
54,000 to 62,304. Newly announced criti- 
cal point scores: May 15—officers 34, en- 
listed men 26; June 2—officers 32, enlisted 
men 24; June 15—officers 30, enlisted men 
23. Meanwhile, a War Department spokes- 
man told Congress that, unless the draft 


The March of the News 





law is extended, the Army will be forced 
to retain indefinitely some of the men who 
already have been inducted. 


War brides. Husbands awaiting the ar- 
rival of overseas brides were urged to stay 
at home until they received official word 
when their wives would reach San Fran- 
cisco or New York. War Department 
pointed out that railroad travel is pro- 
vided for all brides to the stations nearest 
their husbands’ homes. Nearly 17,000 wives 
and children of servicemen married over- 
seas already have arrived, and another 
66,000 are expected during the next three 
months. Most have come from Britain. 


Draft evaders. Reports of more than 
96,000 draft violations have been investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion since V-J Day, Director J. Edgar 
Hoover revealed. During that period, about 
1,000 violators have drawn sentences, the 
majority being between the ages of 26 
and 30, for violations before the end of 
the war. 


Reconversion. Government reports re- 
flected the shift from war to peace produc- 
tion. In January, manufacturers shipped 
$9,000,000,000 worth of goods, almost all 
civilian items, the Commerce Department 
reported. This about equals the monthly 
average of 1941. CPA reported February 
gains in output of tires, flatware, bicycles, 
electric irons and textiles. Less encourag- 
ing was the record in major durable prod- 
ucts such as automobiles and farm ma- 
chinery, where stoppages and shortages 
kept output low. 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
are Training Today 


HE sons and daughters of the American 

farmer... tomorrow’s farmers... are train- 
ing for their future as enthusiastically as any 
other youth in the land. 


Children of Colossus of the Crossroads, these boys 
and girls are witnessing a revolution in farming. 
They don’t harness their horsepower; they throw 
it into gear! They’re planning for an even more 
efficient, and pleasurable, farm life. 

The 4-H Clubs and ‘Future Farmers of America”’ 


are evidence of their ambition and enthusiasm. 
In their zeal to improve the nation’s agriculture, 





they look to Country Gentleman and its complete 
coverage of farm news for ways and means. 


Country Gentleman considers it a vital part of 
its program to report regularly on 4-H and FFA 
activities ... to offer inspiration and incentive to 
farm youth ... to slant many special features 
toward these youngsters, month after month. 


Country Gentleman’s attention to tomorrow’s 
farmers, these younger members of the family, 
is another reason why this magazine is consid- 
ered a ‘‘must”’ on America’s top-half farms. . . 
the farms with over four-fifths of the national 
farm income. 
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How to avoid mistakes when 
you. buy Fluorescent Lamps 


ONE WAY to avoid mistakes is to become a 
fluorescent lamp expert, and spend a lifetime 
on research in this fascinating field. See that 
pile of glowing powder in the picture? That’s a 
mass of fluorescent crystals, called a phosphor. 
It’s the coating of phosphors inside a fluo- 
rescent tube that transforms invisible ultra- 
violet rays into soft, cool, fluorescent light. To 
find the best phosphors for the purpose, General 
Electric lamp research scientists examined 
nearly sixty thousand mineral samples. This is 
typical of whatG-E had to do to produce the first 
practical fluorescent lamps. And it’s typical of 
the many thingsG-E lamp research is doing every 
day to make G-E Lamps stay brighter longer. 








THE EASY WAY to avoid mistakes in buy- 
ing fluorescent lamps is to look for and insist 
on the initials G-E on every lamp. This means 
they are the product of more than 60 years’ 
research in the world’s greatest lamp research 
laboratory. *And this same research is con- 
stantly at work to make G-E Lamps stay brighter 
longer. That’s why it pays to insist on G-E. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @Q)ELECTRIC 
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These things can be set down as near certainties: 

l. War between U.S. and Russia is not going to develop for a long time. 

2. Prosperity is going to return, with living standards to reach highest 
levels in history. Living standards now are high for masses of the people. 

5. Price inflation of a marked degree is to accompany prosperity ahead. 

People definitely are going to get a chance to enjoy the goods they want. 
They are to get new cars, new houses, new clothing, new gadgets, travel and all 
the other things, but not all at once. Prosperity will be drawn out over 3 to 5 
years, maybe even longer, barring a flashy type of boom. 








The timetable of prosperity and plenty suggests this: 

Food, including butter, should be abundant by autumn, 1947, barring drought. 

Clothing supplies will probably be adequate by summer, 1947. 

New cars will be pouring out by late 1946, but it may be 1948 before the 
average person can go in and pick the car he wants from a dealer storeroom. It 
might even be 1949 before that kind of experience can be enjoyed again. 

A new house for the average nonveteran can't even be thought about until 
spring, 1947, and it is more likely to be 1948 or 1949 before an ordinary person 
can expect to build the house he wants with assurance of any stable cost. 

Travel is going to ease rapidly on railroads and air lines, even at sea. 

Vacation accommodations, however, are not likely to become abundant for two 
more years, at least. There will be a fight for space by people with money. 

A buyers’ market still is a long way off in many fields. 











Inflation now is, and will remain, the dominant force at work inside U.S. 

Real estate inflation is getting out of hand at this time. Old houses are 
being bought and sold for speculation on a market that keeps rising. 

City house prices in many places are 50 to 75, and even 100, per cent above 
prewar prices. A boom rivaling the Florida boom is developing. 

Farm-land prices are being pushed higher, but not as fast as city prices. 

Building costs have skyrocketed and are still rising. 

That's a dangerous situation and portends either (1) a rise in prices all 
across the board to correspond with the rise in real estate, or (2) a bad bust 
at some time in the next few years as people resist the boom prices. 

Speculation is not yet out of hand in any field except real estate. 

















Prices, generally, however, are rising and are to go on rising. 

A suit of clothes will cost more next year than this. 

Food will cost more. So will a car. So will a house. So will furniture. 

Everything, or almost everything, is going to cost more. 

What has happened is that Government has used its power to force employers 
to pay higher wage rates, without regard to the return given by the worker for 
the higher pay. That means higher costs. Higher costs mean either a squeeze on 
profit margins or a rise in price. Profit margins, over all, have been under a 
wartime squeeze and no longer squeeze easily. The result is that prices are go- 
ing up. As prices go up, labor will be encouraged to strike again in 1947 for 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Still higher wages. At what point all of this ends in a bust is uncertain. 


War involving U.S. isn't to upset the working out of the prosperity cycle. 
Russia will not precipitate a war, and there isn't anybody else to fight. 

That is not the real problem. The real problem is this: 

Prosperity in years ahead will probably be confined to U.S. and Canada. 

Poverty, suffering, disorganization will be the lot of most other peoples. 

U.S., enjoying life, may offer little more than advice and a sales talk on 
private capitalism to the down-and-out people of Europe and the Far East. 

Russia, herself hard hit, will peddle an ideology, will offer communism as 
the cure-all for the ills of Europe, will offer the appeal of a new way of life. 

The struggle is to be for allegiance of peoples in much of the outside 
world. In France, Spain, Italy, eventually in Germany and Japan and China, the 
choice will be between an effort to return to capitalism--maybe with a big dose 
of socialism--or to turn far to the left and give communism a chance. Civil war 
and revolution may be part of the coming struggle, but not world war. 








Issue now heading up for U.S. to decide is this: 

Whether to sit on the side lines while the left and right fight it out over 
much of the world. On that basis, communism might win by default. 

Or, whether to use U.S. resources to ease the tensions, to share goods and 
financial resources to get the world back into operating order without a violent 
swing in either direction, and with a chance for capitalism to revive. 

U.S. eventually will help. Question is whether help will come too late. 








Britain is going to get her loan, but it is coming very slowly. 

France will get a loan in the end, too, but one given grudgingly. 

Russia may yet have a loan, but the odds are against it just now. 

Germany is going to have to be given a chance to recover in the end, but 
again the policy decisions are slow and the leftward swing is growing. 

Japan, too, is going to have to be given a chance to get back to work. 

Without the productive machines of Germany and Japan to supplement this 
country's efforts, U.S. alone cannot supply goods in the volume required by the 
outside world to satisfy even the barest needs, unless consumers in U.S. are to 
go back on rationing and are to go without the things that they want for a much 
longer time. Big problem is to get the world back to work. 


At home, trend reflected in Walter Reuther's rise to union leadership is to 
have increasing importance for employers; is a trend that may grow. 

Union pressure to exercise a voice in management will be intensified. 

Wage increases, higher "real income" at the expense of industry's profits, 
will become standard policy for auto workers and gradually for others. 

Profit sharing with workers, lowered returns for investors, will be put 
forward as standard policy if Mr. Reuther has his way; will be the union offset 
to the communist line which the new union leadership opposes. 

It may be that the country now is witnessing the rise of a union leader to 
take the place of John L. Lewis, to take over in the next stage of union growth. 











President Truman very definitely intends to set his future course a little 
more to the left of center. Mr. Truman thinks the votes lie in that direction. 

The President no longer deprecates his own ability or objects to his job. 

A more vigorous policy line is to be expected from the White House in the 
months just ahead as a means of drawing attention and votes for the party. 

Renomination almost certainly will be sought by Mr. Truman in 1948. 

In his second year, the President will be much more direct than in his 
first year; will show more understanding of how to deal with issues and problems. 














See also pages 13, 22, 42, 67, 73. 
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* Protects Fine Finishes 


Soft as doeskin and clean, KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding is gentle toward the most beautifully 
finished products. Yet KIMPAK is tough, too— 
will not deteriorate from shock or rubbing in 
shipment. For your product, KIMPAK is a form 
of packaging insurance. 











* Better for all Interior Packaging 


* Floats Your Product in Its Package 





i 


Highly sensitive products float safely on a 
“magic carpet’’ when they ride to market pro- 
tected by KIMPAK. For a wrap of thick, resilient 
KIMPAK ‘suspends them within the shipping pack- 
age... cushions them against jolts .. . ““washes 
out’ damaging vibration. 


Whether your product requires blocking and 
bracing, flotation, absorbent packaging, or sur- 
face protection, there’s safety and saving in 
selecting KIMPAK. In the 4 basic methods of 
interior packaging, low-cost KIMPAK has a 
record of superlative performance. 





A PRODUCT OF 
Kimbe 
Clark 
An illustrated booklet on KIMPAK 15 now amemiias 
; available. For your free copy, see your 
KIMPAK Distributor or mail a postcard 


to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped CREPED WADDING 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 
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*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN use more natural rubber in 
manufacturing truck and bus tires and 
certain types of inner tubes. The increased 
use of natural rubber is permitted by the 
Civilian Production Administration _be- 
cause of the heavy demand for butyl, the 
special-purpose synthetic rubber. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to make “tie- 
in’ sales despite the decision of the Su- 
preme Court reversing the conviction of 
a poultry dealer for making such sales. 
The Office of Price Administration says 
the Supreme Court decision does not gen- 
erally legalize tie-in sales. OPA points out 
that the regulation on which this case was 
based has now been amended to prohibit 
sales requiring the purchase of another 
item. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay an em- 
ployment tax on operators of filling 
stations where your company owns the 
filling stations and all other assets con- 
nected with their business. A circuit court 
holds that such operators are employes 
of the company, and rejects the conten- 
tion that there was a partnership associa- 
tion. 


* & # 


YOU CAN sometimes raise the pay of 
your salaried employes earning $7,500 or 
less a year without getting prior approval 
and without losing the right to use this in- 
crease in seeking higher price ceilings. The 
Treasury’s Salary Stabilization Unit gives 
employers blanket approval to grant in- 
creases to salaried employes comparable to 


wage raises paid to hourly rated employes * 


under a pattern established by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 


*¢ @ @ 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 
much cotton textiles for export during 
the second quarter as was available in the 
first quarter of this year. CPA announces 
a reduction in this export set-aside. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise the ceiling prices of 
certain building materials that you pro- 
duce. A 9 per cent increase is granted by 
OPA in the mill ceiling prices for maple, 
birch and beech flooring. In addition, 
manufacturers of ready-mixed concrete in 
nine Southern States are allowed to reflect 


in their prices the increased costs of Port- 
land, cement. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT prevent the Govern- 
ment from setting off, against a recognized 
tax-refund claim of yours, enough money 
to pay an RFC claim against you. The 
Supreme Court holds that the U.S. Court 
of Claims has jurisdiction to hear and 
determine such claims of the RFC. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy aluminum scrap from 
the Government’s surplus stock pile. The 
War Assets Administration is offering 
32,000,000 pounds of prepared scrap for 
sale. Sealed bids on the surplus metal will 
be opened April 8 in Washington. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase your ceiling prices 
on machinery, parts and_ industrial 
equipment that you manufacture or sell. 
A 4 per cent increase in ceiling prices is 
authorized by OPA to offset higher steel 
prices. The increase applies at all levels 
of sale. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT take an income tax 
deduction for traveling, telephone and 
miscellaneous expenses incurred in con- 
nection with property of a company in 
which you are a large shareholder and a 
nonsalaried officer. In one case, a circuit 
court of appeals holds that such expendi- 
tures cannot be deducted either as ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses or as 
nontrade or nonbusiness expenses. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT use Manila or Agave 
fibers except to manufacture rope and 
certain types of twine. Use of these fibers 
is sharply restricted by CPA because of the 
current shortage. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make retail deliveries 
of soft coal to homes, hospitals, industrial 
establishments and gas plants that have 
a 10-day supply on hand. This restric- 
tion is ordered by the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War to conserve the 
available coal. Another order requires 
mine operators to get permits before 
shipping soft coal. The orders do not 
apply to coal mines in Michigan and 
Northern Colorado. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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of all its ” 


Actually, all NBC’s time-on-the-air is de- 
voted to the public’s welfare and enjoyment 
. .. devoted to genuine entertainment, in- 
formation and inspiration. 


But more than three thousand hours... 
approximately half of NBC’s entire time- 
on-the-air is non-commercially employed in 
the public interest at NBC’s expense. 

Like many a good citizen, like many an 
American institution, like many a member 
of Government, NBC recognizes the im- 
portance of Education, Art and Science, 
Religion, Justice and man’s understanding 
of his fellow men and contributes to their 
advancement. 
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Special Service broadcasting on NBC 
treats a wealth of subjects in a variety of 
ways ... includes such programs as The 
National Hour . . . Our Foreign Policy. . . 
Veterans’ Advisor . . . Home is What You 
Make it... The NBC University of Chicago 
Round Table with its famous discussions . . . 
The National Radio Pulpit, The Catholic 
Hour, The Eternal Light which spread mes- 
sages of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths. 


e e e 
And these are only a few of the outstanding, 
non-commercial programs made possible by 
the success of NBC commercial programs, 
but sponsored and produced by NBC. 


...the National Broadcasting Company 














BELL 


TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 








It belongs to people in all 
walks of life in cities, towns and 
villages throughout America. 


The money comes from the 
savings of the many. 


For only the many —that is, 
hundreds of thousands of small 
investors — have the money to 
own such a big business. 


More than half of its 
700,000 stockholders are 


women. 


WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 


About one stockholder in 
thirteen is a telephone em- 
ployee. 

The average number of 
shares held per stockholder is 
30. More than 210,000 stock- 
holders own five shares or less. 


No one’ owns as much as 
one-half of one per cent of 
its stock. 


About one person in every 


200 in the United States is a , 
part owner of the Bell System. { 
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MOVE FOR WIDER TAX RELIEF 
TO ENCOURAGE SALARIED MAN 


Inquiry in Congress Whether High Surtaxes Dampen Ambition 


Rising favor for proposal to 
cut rates at top and restore 
the credit on earned income 


The plight of white-collar workers, for 
whom taxes have meant an actual reduc- 
tion in salary and to whom raises become 
progressively meaningless, finally is getting 
inside attention in Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. Studies now are under way 
to devise some form of tax relief for per- 
sons whose earning power puts them in the 
middle and upper income brackets. 

Gaining favor is a proposal to tax earned 
income at a lower rate than investment in- 
come and to lower the surtax ceiling in the 
top salary brackets. This suggestion stems 
from the theory that tax concessions al- 
ready extended to the lower levels of 
wage and salary workers somehow should 
be applied up the income ladder. The 
chief problem is to decide whether 
earned incomes should receive a substan- 
tial credit, or whether a separate ‘schedule, 
bearing lower rates than those applying 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. STAM 
Studies in tax trends... 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star Journal 


SPRING FASHION 


to unearned income, should be adopted. 

Albert J. Browning, acting director of 
the Office of Domestic Commerce, first 
called attention to the tax burdens on 
higher earnings. He suggested that current 
tax rates really are a tax on ambition, and 
that executives are discouraged from try- 
ing to boost their earnings because most 
of the increase goes to the Government. 
Mr. Browning’s office is beginning a thor- 
ough study of the situation. 

Now Senator George (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, is giving the matter his attention, 
and the Georgia Senator’s views on tax 
policy often prevail. He has directed the 
staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, headed by Colin Stam, 
to study and report on the issue. This re- 
port promises to become a basis for draft- 
ing a tax bill in 1947. 

The background for these studies will 
not be difficult to assemble. Briefly, it will 
show that high-salaried earners were asked 
to pay heavily for the war and now are 
being asked to continue to pay taxes at 
close to wartime levels. Taxes, in effect, 


have operated to reduce salaries in the 
higher brackets, and rising surtaxes make 
it difficult to restore earnings to prewar 
levels through raises. A $25,000-a-year- 
man, for instance, would have to have his- 
salary almost doubled to realize as much 
as he did before the war. 

Surtax rates, furthermore, jump so 
sharply above the middle brackets that 
salary increases, or the promise of in- 
creases, provide less inducement for men 
to put forth more effort to earn more 
money. After a man reaches the $8,000-a- 
year level, the Treasury begins to claim 
a third of any further salary increase, 
and, at $16,000 a year, at least half of 
any additional salary goes for taxes. Sur- 
taxes then step up steadily to a peak 
of 91 per cent on incomes above $200,000 
a year. 

Persons on the way up the salary 
scale are required to share their success 
with the tax collector, and, the further up 
they go the larger share the Treasury 
claims. Tax officials now are wondering 
whether this system is good for the coun- 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. GARDNER 
- + aimed at relieving the burden 
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IF INCOME 
IS RAISED 


U.S. TAXES TAKE OUT 
OF INCREASED INCOME = 


\|/ 


INDIVIDUAL RETAINS OUT 
OF INCREASED INCOME = 






4 


«Assumes married taxpayer S) 
with 2 dependents 





What Happens to a Pay Raise in 1946 * 
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try or whether it is a damper on enter- 
prise. The following examples, which as- 
sume married men with two dependents, 
reveal what happens to rising salaries: 

A $5,000-a-year man who gets an 
offer of $10,000 a year actually will receive 
an increase of $3,727 after taxes. That is 
a substantial increase, but the same offer 
before the war would have amounted to an 
increase of $4,705 after taxes. 

A $10,000 man raised to $20,000 now 
is allowed to keep only $5,972 of the in- 
crease—just a little better than half. Be- 
fore the war, between 1936 and 1939, a 
doubled $10,000 salary meant an increase 
of $9,470 after taxes, almost all of it. 

Above the $10,000-a-year bracket, taxes 
really begin to bite when earnings rise. 

A raise from $25,000 to $50,000 
means an increase, after taxes, of only 
$9,411, whereas, before the war, this boost 
would have added $18,706 to spendable 
income. At this level, the tax collector 
benefits more than the taxnayer. 

Above $50,000, more than money is 
required to tempt a man to undertake 
heavier responsibilities. The Treasury 
takes 75 cents out of the first dollar of in- 
crease, and, if a $50,000 salary is jumped 
to $100,000, only $11,810 of that raise can 
be retained by the taxpayer, with the tax 
collector claiming $38,190. Before the war, 
doubling of a $50,000 salary meant an ac- 
tual increase in take-home pay of $26,624. 

These examples point up the fact that 
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the incentive for an increased salary 
diminishes steadily after $15,000 a year. 
Beyond that level, the salary earner gives 
from half to nine tenths of any increase to 
the Government in taxes. 

- Lightening the load. The remedy 
suggested for this apparent tax on ambition 
is to reduce surtax rates in the higher 
brackets, so that any improvement in in- 
come would benefit the taxpayer almost as 
much as it benefits the Government. Lower 
surtaxes also would tend to ease the tax 
burden on groups that have suffered what 
amounts to a reduction in income. 

At $5,000, for example, a married man 
with two dependents now keeps 88.2 per 
cent of his income, whereas, before the 
war, he retained 99 per cent of it. 

At $10,000, the Government leaves 
only 81.1 per cent, against a prewar re- 
tained income of 96.6 per cent. 

At $25,000, retained income now is 
65.9 per cent against 90 per cent. 

At $50,000, the income tax payers 
keeps barely half of his income—51.8 per 
cent—with the Treasury taking the rest. 

From $100,000 the Treasury benefits 
more than the taxpayer by claiming 62.3 
per cent of the income, leaving only 37.7 
per cent for the man who receives it. 

The imract of taxes on earnings al- 
ready received some official recognition 
when it wes decided to pay executives of 
the International Bank and International 
Monetary Fund on an “after tax” basis. 


This policy was adopted on motion of the 
U.S. delegation. That means that the $30,- 
000-a-year president of the Bank is to be 
paid in the neighborhood of $70,000 be- 
fore U.S. taxes, or nearly as much as the 
President of the United States. 

Another justification for dower taxes on 
high-salaried groups is seen in the diver- 


. gent trends between wage earners and 


salaried workers that are taking place. 
Wages increased during the war, and base 
Wages are continuing to increase, At the 
same time, wartime taxes have been re- 
moved or substantially reduced on low-in- 
come groups. That has resulted in a 
measurable increase in the living standards 
of the bulk of the people who earn less 
than $5,000 a year. 

The higher-paid group, on the other 
hand, has suffered an actual decline in 
earnings. Surveys show that salaried work- 
ers and executives received fewer raises 
than wage earners during and after the 
war. At the same time, taxes in these 
brackets became progressively heavier. 

This wartime trend follows the pattern 
of income distribution often advocated by 
the New Deal group in the ,Government— 
namely, to level income payments by in- 
creasing earnings in the lower brackets and 
taxing away earnings in the upper brack- 
ets. But now the opinion is growing that 
this process has proceeded too far and too 
fast, and this opinion is impressing Sena- 
tor George and other tax leaders in Con- 
gress. Under Secretary of the Treasury 
O. Max Gardner also is reported to Jean 
toward this view. 

A dispute over taxing earned income 
more lightly than investment income, how- 
ever, is certain to arise when such pro- 
posals are made. Investors will point out 
that they have been hit both by rising 
taxes and by falling interest rates, and 
they will argue that this twofold pressure 
upon returns from capital is as heavy a 
damper on expansion and production as 
taxes on executives, if not more so. 

A compromise that will lower surtaxes 
ov all high-income groups and grant fur- 
ther concessions to earned income is likely 
to emerge in the next general tax bill, 
which may be offered this year and cer- 
tainly will come by 1947. Tax rewards for 
earned income, in fact, were given under 
U.S. law in years before 1944. Until then, 
a 10 per cent deduction, up to $1,400, was 
aliowed as an earned-income credit. 

A return to the prewar credit for earned 
income would add little to the incentive of 
executives, since it stopped at salaries of 
$14,000 and accounted for only slight tax 
savings. Also, preliminary studies by tax 
experts indicate that most industrial ex- 
pansion comes from corporations, which 
are manaed by executives instead of ‘in- 
vestors. These stuclies-increase the likeli- 
hood that tax relief for salaried groups will 
be a major purpose of the next revenue law. 
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NEW HOUSING—WHEN? 
DRIVE FOR BUILDING NOW 


Plans to Erect 500,000 to 1,000,000 Inexpensive Units in 1946 


Prospect of little relief 
for most families until 
sometime after June, 1947 


A start on the building of homes for the 
4,000,000 families seeking new places to 
live now is to be attempted. If all goes 
well, as many as 500,000 to 1,000,000 new 
dwelling units will be erected in 1946. Most 
families seeking new homes will still be 
looking at the end of the year. 

The building program is to start as little 
more than a set of rules. The program pro- 
vides priorities on such scarce materials as 
brick, lumber and bathtubs for the build- 
ing of homes for veterans. It sets up a 
permit system to limit construction of new 
stores, office buildings, factories and other 
nonresidential structures. It provides fed- 
eral encouragement for the building of pre- 
fabricated houses. The rules themselves are 


a shiny new apartment. One fourth of the 
families to be housed this year are to move 
into trailers, into temporary war housing 
or fixed-up barracks, and into duplexes or 
small apartments built into existing homes. 

The trailers and temporary housing will 
be dropped from the program at the end 
of this year, when the building of homes 
and apartments begins to hit its stride. At 
that point, more and more prefabricated 
houses will appear in the nation. The pro- 
gram calls for 250,000 prefabricated dwell- 
ings this year, and 600,000 in 1947. 

In all, conventional houses and apart- 
ments are to constitute somewhat more 
than half of the 2,700,000 units scheduled 
for the whole two year program. 

For most nonveferans, the program 
means no relief from present unsatisfac- 
tory dwellings until June of 1947 at the 
earliest. Those families that already have 
started construction of new homes will be 


‘WITH VETERANS PROGRAM 


WR, LIE 


MR. WYATT AND HOUSING PLANS 
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... for veterans, few dream homes or shiny apartments 


outlined in detail for you on page 38. 

Effect of the new rules in speeding con- 
struction of dwellings remains to be demon- 
strated. As much as six weeks or two 
months probably will be required to get 
the new permit and priorities system into 
real working order. By that time, only 
seven months of the year will remain. 

For veterans, the new program is far 
less than the promise of a dream house or 
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allowed to complete them. After that, all 
new housing will go first to veterans. 

The homes to be built will be modest 
affairs, of necessity. At best, they will be 
apartments built at present high costs to 
rent for $80 or less, or row houses and 
cther dwellings to sell for $10,000 or less. 
But the bulk of the new housing is to be 
built to rent for around $50 a month or 
to sell for approximately $6,000. 


The decision of Wilson W. Wyatt, the 
national Housing Expediter, to concen- 
trate available materials on low-cost hous- 
ing in the year ahead promises to affect 
the building plans of many individuals, 
of businessmen and communities. Many 
of these plans now must be shelved. 

Custom-built homes that cost $10,000 
and more will be rare among the structures 
now going up. Only veterans who can af- 
ford higher-priced dwellings are likely to 
get the materials needed for such homes. © 
Others will have to scramble for scarce 
materials to be able to build. 

Community patterns also can be ex- 
pected to change if the Government’s pro- 
gram is carried out. Low-cost develop- 
ments must be erected on low-cost land, 
and that means construction on sites now 
distant from developed areas. Gaps are 
likely to be left in presently developing 
areas for two years or longer. 

These developments also will claim much 
of the available capacity to extend sewer 
and water systems, electric-power lines, 
and telephone service. Schools are likely to 
be scarce near these developments, and 
recreational facilities and shopping centers 
are to be held to a minimum. 

The building pattern devised by the 
Government is indicated definitely in offi- 
cial estimates of the sums to be spent on 
various types of activity. 

Commercial building is expected to be 
down to half the current rate by the end 
of this year and is not scheduled to re- 
cover until the middle of 1947. That means 
delayed plans for stores, laundries, cleaning 
establishments, and almost no building 
in the period immediately ahead for recrea- 
tional centers, such as bowling alleys, the- 
aters, and skating rinks. 

Industrial expansion is expected to de- 
cline sharply in the next few months as 
building materials are diverted %o0 housing. 
During the first three months of 1946, 
$325,000,000 was spent on industrial 
plants, but, in the last three months of this 
year, outlays are expected to drop to 
$185,000,000. 

This is an official sign of approved delay 
in building new factories for automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, clothing and the host 
of other products that now are in heavy 
demand. Plant expansion is expected to 
concentrate in the building materials field. 

Hotel space promises to continue to be 
scarce for the duration of the Govern- 
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ment’s building program. In the first half 
of this year, hotel building is estimated 
at $25,000,000. The following six months, 
only $15,000,000 is to go into new hotels. 
Not until a year from now will this type 
of building be encouraged. 

Private hospitals and schools also are 
to be retarded. The estimates call for 
holding hospital and school construction 
for private operators at current levels 
through this year and to permit an in- 
crease in this activity in 1947. Church 
building is not expected to exceed present 
levels until the middle of 1947. 

Public building, on the other hand, is 
to receive official encouragement. Plans 
call for twice as many public schools to 
be started by the end of the year as were 
started at the beginning of the year. Pub- 
lic hospital construction is expected to 
double by the third quarter of this year 
and to keep on climbing through 1947. 
Many of the new hospitals are for veterans. 

New highway construction, on the 
cther hand, is expected to be delayed. Only 
$550,000,000 is estimated for highway 
building in the current year, compared 
with an earlier program that was twice as 
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Expected Trends 


large. In 1947, however, highway building 
is expected to reach $1,000,000,000. 

Public-building plans, in fact, are being 
revised because of both costs and labor and 
material shortages. A number of communi- 
ties have abandoned programs for new 
civic centers, street improvements and 
other projects because today’s costs are 
far above the original estimates. 

New farm construction, like housing, is 
expected to top all peacetime records with 
$350,000,000 to be spent on farmhouses, 
barns, and sheds this year and $400,000,- 
000 next year. The previous peak in farm 
construction was in 1929, when $279,000,- 
000 was spent. Farmers also are expected 
to spend $400,000,000 on repair and mainte- 
nance in 1946 and $500,000,000 next year. 

Repair and maintenance outlays, in 
fact, are expected to go full speed ahead. 
A total of $5,150,000,000 is estimated for 
repair work this year and $6,075,000,000 
in 1947—about a third of the total’ pro- 
gram. Approximately half of this activity 
will go into railroads and residential prop- 
erties. 

Industrial expansion, in fact, is likely to 
depend more on repair and maintenance 
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outlays than on new plants. The Govern- 
ment is expected to be liberal in granting 
permits for the installation of new ma- 
chinery and new tools needed to increase 
the volume of output. 

There are official doubts, however, that 
the building program can be completed. 
Total construction outlays call for $14,- 
005,000,000 in the current year and $19,- 
500,000,000 in 1947. In 1942, when war 
building was at its height, only $17,705,- 
000,000 was spent on construction, and 
only a few months ago the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration put $12,500 ,000,000 
as the top volume of construction that 
could be attained this year. 

Building materials and their careful 
distribution thus play a key role in the 
housing program, and official reports in- 
dicate again that supply problems are 
severe. 

Brick production is expected to be 
1,000,000,000 units short of requirements, 
although the capacity of the industry is 
reported able to meet demands. Subsidies 
or some form of price inducement are indi- 
cated for brickyards if demand is to be met. 

Gypsum board and other building boards 
are reported to be scarcer than brick, with 
more than 7,000,000,000 square feet re- 
quired and an estimated output of only 
5,600,000,000 square feet. 

Lumber production is estimated at 30,- 
000,000,000 board feet in the current year, 
and this forecast is considered optimistic. 
But the building program calls for 36,000,- 
000,000 board feet. 

Plywood production is estimated to be 
sufficient for less than 70 per cent of re- 
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quirements, with the shortage likely to 
become more acute if increased demand 
arises from the prefabricated-housing pro- 
gram. 

Other shortages are foreseen for cast- 
iron radiators, bathtubs, heating and 
plumbing supplies and roofing materials. 
To meet the projected requirements for 
materials made of cast iron, CPA is recom- 
mending increased output of pig iron either 
through subsidies or higher prices. 

Capacity is reported to be insufficient to 
meet requirements for gypsum board, cast- 
iron soil pipe, asphalt roofing, and ply- 
wood. And subsidies to encourage industry 
to operate at capacity are under considera- 
tion for brick, lumber, radiators and clay 
sewer pipe. 

The supply situation, as officially re- 
ported, indicates that building priorities to 
be issued by the Government may become 
little better than hunting licenses, giving 
permission to builders to try to buy ma- 
terials. The prospect also is that builders 
without priorities will find it next to im- 
possible to obtain the materials they need 
to proceed. Private building plans, there- 
fore, are likely to be delayed until the 
Government program either fails or is 
completed. 
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State: Flower of West Virginia and Washington 


Outstanding quality is the mark of a favorite. 


True of flowers . . . equally true of gin. 





DIXIE BELLE has subtle flavor, exquisite bouquet, 
bright clean taste... distilled into every drop from 
100% grain neutral spirits and selected fruits, 


herbs, berries. Naturally a favorite... DIXIE BELLE 


toicitle tu GIN 


90 Proof e Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Saying [hank Sounds 


Mighty Inadequate 


We've always built Seiberling And that’s exactly what we are 

Tires to give more miles than doing! Some pretty important 
you would normally expect new tire and tube developments 
from a tire. And for years people are on the way ... basic improve- 


have been buying as many as 


ments as important, perhaps, as 
we could make. P »?P Ps, 


the famous Seiberling Heat-Vent 


But now, with folks more and Affinite Tread. You’ll hear 
quality-conscious than ever, more about these new develop- 
more motorists than ever are ments after they have proved 


asking for Seiberling Tires. Say- 
ing “Thank You” for this whole- 
hearted acceptance sounds 
mighty inadequate. We think 
the best way to show our 
appreciation is to keep right 
on making the Seiberling Tire It has to be BETTER to be a 
always a better tire. Seiberling! 


themselves. The purpose of an 
improvement in design or con- 
struction is to give you better 
service; not to give us some- 
thing to talk about. 





A NAME YOU GAN TRUST IN RUBBER 


SEIBERLING | 


Seiberling Introduces ThermoWeld 
the BETTER recap with the “cured-in” signature! 










Each tire renewed by the Seiberling 
ThermoWeld method bears the signature 
"Seiberling ThermoWeld”, cured right into 
the rubber — visible assurance of fine 
materials and factory-approved work- 
manship. Take your worn tires to your 
Independent Seiberling Dealer for a 
ThermoWeld Recap—the better recap 
certified by the signature of the maker. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. © Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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FIGHT OVER CUT IN NAVY FUNDS. 


View by Admirals That $2,000,000,000 Reduction Threatens Fleet 


Congress's coming choice 
between naval advisers 
and White House experts 


A recommended reduction of more than 
$2,000,000,000 in U.S. Navy appropria- 
tions for the year beginning July 1 is de- 
veloping a flurry that involves the White 
House, the Budget Bureau and Congress, 
as well as the Navy’s top admirals. 

The Navy asked for %6,325,000,000 
for the next fiscal year. This compares with 
$24,443,000,000 in the present year, during 
which the war 1s being wound up. 

Budget officials cut $2,101,000,000 
from the Navy’s estimates and recom- 
mended to Congress that $4,224,000,000 
would do the job required. 

A kickback now has resulted. Admiral 
of the Fleet Chester Nimitz, backed by 
Navy Secretary James Forrestal, told 
Congress that the cut was made without 
consulting the Navy, that the Budget 
Bureau’s breakdown of Navy appropria- 
tions was arbitrary and that the Navy 
could not carry out the postwar plan ap- 
proved by the House with this amount. 

Issues involved are how the cut was 
made and whe decides how the Navy will 


spend the funds allotted to it. The Budget . 


Bureau told of extensive hearings held 
since January 1, in which the Navy’s needs 
were thoroughly studied. The President, 
himself, was reported responsible for the 
cut. In any case, the trimming was done 
without the advice of the Navy. 

As a result, new interest is aroused in 
Congress in the Navy budget hearings. The 
future position of the Navy 1s reputedly 
involved. Its prestige relative to that of the 
Army, its view that it is America’s “first 
line of defense, ’and its right to determine 
how its own funds are spent are concerned. 

Behind the cut. What seems to have 
happened was this: 

The world situation appeared such that 
the U.S. apparently faced no threat of at- 
tack on outlying ‘areas for the next five 
vears, at least. This suggested that the 
Navy will not be called upon for large- 
scale operations in the next few years. The 
President was advised this was the case. 

President’s views. Mr. Truman _ has 
not been as close to the Navy as Mr. 
Roosevelt was. His inclination, if in any 
direction other than that dictated by facts, 
is toward the Army. At any rate, it was de- 
cided to prune the Navy estimate 

Limits proposed. In the cuts that 
followed, funds were slashed in each of the 
97 separate appropriation items, with the 
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proportion of each reduction fixed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Thus, the Navy’s 
leeway in the use of the $4,224,000,000 
finally recommended was limited to de- 
cisions on how funds may be used within 
each of the 97 categories. These reductions, 
if approved by Congress, will mean that: 

Size of the fleet will be cut. The Bu- 
reau of Ships will have to scrap 47 ships 
of the naval force that it planned to keep 
after the war. The Navy had asked for 
$620,774,000 for ships; it was allowed only 
$440,000,000. 

Ship construction will be reduced 71 
per cent under Navy estimates. The Navy’s 
original budget included $1,056,000,000 





per cent. The torpedo and mine-research 
program will be slashed 60 per cent. Guns 
and mounts development and fire-control 
development also will be abandoned. 
Planes. The Bureau of Aeronautics 
asked $802,997,000 and was allowed $559,- 
000,000, plus contract authorizations of 
$275,000,000 out of the $300,000,000 asked. 
This cut the number of planes for delivery 
in fiscal year 1947 from 3,000 to 2,136. 
Fleet maintenance would have been 
assigned $66,000,000 under the Navy’s 
request. The Budget Bureau cut this to 
$39,000,000, a reduction of 41 per cent. 
Shore-station maintenance was cut 
back from $116,000,000 to $66,000,000. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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primarily to complete ships now under con- 
struction. At Budget Bureau hearings, the 
Navy agreed to complete only those ships 
which are now 85 per cent finished, for 
which it is allotted $300,000,000. 

Personnel will be cut from the 500,000- 
man strength which the Navy wanted, to 
a strength, by mid-1947, of 437,000 men. 
The $1,609,438,000 asked for personnel 
was reduced to $1,533,887,000. 

Research will be cut 48 per cent under 
the Navy’s postwar program. For research 
in ordnance, the Navy asked $93,948,000. 
The Budget Bureau granted $51,250,000. 

The Navy means that re- 
search with guided missiles must be cut 38 


savs_ this 


Naval bases. Navy’s estimate of $500,- 

000,000 for public works, including initial 
development of advance bases, was elimi- 
nated. 
In all, the Navy estimates that the 
President’s budget will mean a decrease 
of 10 per cent in fighting power and 35 
per cent in the efficiency. It will mean re- 
ductions in fleet and personnel, and less re- 
search to maintain striking power. 

As a result, Congress now faces the 
choice of confirming the President’s budg- 
et, which the Navy calls wholly inade- 
quate for the postwar fleet, or of support- 
ing the Navy against Mr. Truman and 
his budget experts. 
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RUSSIA‘S SHIFT IN POLICY: 
CONCESSION TO WORLD OPINION 


Sign of Strategic Retreat in Withdrawal From Iran and Manchuria 


Soviet boycott of Council 
session as evidence that 
basic disagreements remain 


Russia is in the process of shifting her 
postwar policy. This shift is away from ag- 
gressive expansion and is occurring in spite 
of, if not because of, the showdown that 
developed in the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization. 

A flare-up of anti-Russian sentiment in 
many parts of the world is credited with 
inspiring Russia’s shift. The leaders in 
Russia are reported to have been surprised 
and alarmed at the extent and the inten- 
sity of the feeling of hostility in U.S. and 
Britain and by the open talk of possible 
war. 

Vital actions. The fact that Russia 
took a walk from the Security Council 
meeting in New York tended to obscure 
the more vital developments. 

In Iran, over which the verbal shooting 
started, Russian troops are pulling hack. 
The expectation of American official 
that Russia intends by April 10 to have 
her troops out of that Middle Eastern 
area and to have an agreement with the 
Iranian Government covering oil and cov- 
ering the type of rule to be applied in 
Azerbaijan Province, bordering Russia. 

In Manchuria, Russians are withdraw- 
ing their military forces as an answer to 
excitement in both China and the United 
States over the continued presence of these 
troops after the agreed dead line for their 
removal. Russia is not giving up her eco- 
nomic and other rights in Manchuria, but 
is pulling back her Army. This means an 
easing of tensions. Russian military forces 
will remain, by agreement, in Korea and 
in Port Arthur and Dairen. 

In the Baltic area, the Russians are 
pulling back from the strategic Danish 
island of Bornholm. Again, the purpose is 
to demonstrate that Russia is not out to 
take territory or to push out with mili- 
tary force into areas where other big powers 
have rights that they may decide to defend. 

Gulf that remains. Basically, how- 
ever, developments suggest that a wide 
gulf continues to exist between U.S.- 
Britain on one hand and Russia on the 
other. This gulf now is evident in two 
fields. 

In UNRRA, the world relief organiza- 
tion, Russian policy of requisitioning land 
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and foodstuffs to feed its large occupation 
force in Austria was criticized by formal 
resolution. Russians in Austria’ and else- 
where are reported to be taking food from 
the population to feed the Russian armies 
while depending upon the outside world, 


degree of determination that the United 
States and Great Britain would display 
in standing up for a small nation whose 
rights were being threatened by a big 
nation. The test revealed that a limit 
had been reached in the concessions that 
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. . »« GROMYKO OPPOSES THE MOTION 
Could Russia avoid “‘losing face‘’? 


through UNRRA, to send in food to supply 
the people. There is growing official de- 
mand, too, that Russia provide informa- 
tion concerning the food supplies under 
her control. The Russian Government, for 
instance, has offered 500,000 tons of grain 
to France at a time when UNRRA is com- 
mitted to supply Russia herself with 
$250,000,000 worth of foodstuffs. 

In UNO, Russia is faced with insistence 
by U.S. and Britain that she explain acts 
that appear to be in violation of agree- 
ments and to threaten a small nation, such 
as Iran. The Russian view has been that 
the big powers should run the world. In 
the case of Iran, Russia put to a test the 


Russia could expect to receive within the 
framework of the United Nations Organ- 
ization and with United States and British 
approval. 

Russia now is engaged in a strategic re- 
treat, in the opinion of those who have 
followed her moves most closely. At the 
same time, however, Russia’s walk from the 
meeting of UNO’s Security Council is 
described as a “shot across the bow” of 
that group to give warning that there is a 
limit to the criticism that Russia is willing 
to take and still remain within the world 
organization. 

Minority position The Russians are 
described as uneasy over the minority po- 
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‘BIG THREE’ DISCUSSION: DELEGATES GROMYKO, CADOGAN, STETTINIUS 
. « « actions needed explanation 


sition that they occupy within UNO and 
in UNRRA. 

When Iran, for example, brings charges 
against her, Russia cannot use her own 
veto to block consideration of the case and 
she has no partner among the Big Five to 
help her out with a veto. 

When Russia, however, brings charges 
against Great Britain, Russia feels that 
Britain could turn to U. S. to block consid- 
eration of the charge by a veto. Also, Brit- 
ain could turn to her own satellites or 
close associates such as the Netherlands, 
Egypt and Australia to help provide the 
5 votes needed to prevent Russia from 
getting the necessary 7-vote majority to 
carry the case forward. 


U. S., too, Russia feels, would have no 
trouble lining up enough votes to block 
action. 

On procedural questions, only 7 out of 
the 11 votes in the Security Council are 
needed to vote Russia down, and U.S. 
and Britain usually find little trouble in 
getting these. Russia and Poland tend to 
vote together. Their 2 votes, however, are 
offset by 9 others. Even France, in the 
showdown, tends to go with U.S. and 
Britain. 

Out of this situation is growing a new 
division between the powers. 

Russia, in a minority position, is ready 
to insist that rules be drawn for procedure 
within the Security Council that will make 
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UNO INTERMISSION: DELEGATES LEAVE THE HALL 
.-. was there a basis for harmony? 


it possible for her to use her veto power 
to determine what is a question of pro- 
cedure and what is a question of substance. 
Russia also wants a veto power on the 
question of what is a “situation” and what 
is a “dispute” within the meaning of the 
UNO Charter. The United States and 
Great Britain are opposed to giving Rus- 
sia a veto power in these fields. As a re- 
sult, a stalemate has developed over draw- 
ing of rules to govern the meetings of 
UNO. The Russians are described as try- 
ing to resist “parliamentary encirclement.” 

Russia’s determination to break out of 
this situation, in which she is almost con- 
sistently outvoted, takes the form of an 
insistence upon a change in the rules 
rather than a basic change in Russian poli- 
cies and Russian methods that give rise to 
the issues out of which arguments grow. 
Officials who have followed UNO most 
closely see a definite prospect that strains 
now developing within that organization 
may cause it to diminish rather than grow 
in importance. 

Over-all conclusions that officials of 
this Government are drawing on the basis 
of Russian moves and of the Security 
Council developments, however, are these: 

War is not wanted by Russia. The Rus- 
sian Government is showing itself respon- 
sive to world public opinion by its efforts 
to calm alarms over Iran, Manchuria and 
Eastern Europe. The Russians do want a 
period of peace in which to reconstruct cit- 
ies and industries destroyed by war. 

United Nations Organization definitely 
is viewed by Russia as offering more bene- 
fits than liabilities, provided Russia can 
avoid “losing face” by being outvoted con- 
stantly on issues that are raised. The Rus- 
sians are unlikely to make a move that 
would involve wrecking the UNO machin- 
ery at this stage, in view of the determina- 
tion of U.S. and Britain to try to make 
that machinery function effectively. 

Political penetration and possibly civil 
war can be arms of Russian expansion that 
have far more importance than any efforts 
to expand by grabbing territory around 
the fringes of Russia. There is a chance 
that a Communist Party can gain control 
in France. Efforts are being made to 


strengthen Communist parties in Germany 


and Italy. Spain always is a potential field 
for Communist control. Communism, as a 
doctrine and a basis for world political or- 
ganization, is recognized as offering broad 
opportunities. 

The prevailing view is that Russia 
stands to gain more by avoiding a break 
with the Western Powers than by precipi- 
tating or even permitting a break. The 
shift in Russian policy away from lines 
that threatened to bring about a serious 
strain on relations with the United States 
and Britain is pointed to as proof that a 
basis will be found for getting along with 
Russia in the period ahead. 
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Blueprint for UNO Police: 
Small Forces From Big Nations 


International Control of Troops Only When Peace Is in Danger 


Probable ineffectiveness 
of joint action because of 
vetoes in Security Council 


A world police force very different from 
that popularly expected is now approach- 
ing the blueprint stage. What is to emerge 
from the blueprints, months hence, is to be 
a world police force that will neither police 
the world nor have overwhelming force. 

Popular notions of an_ all-powerful, 
strongly unified, world police force, com- 
plete with smart new international uni- 
forms and banners, are not in the minds 
of the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations Organization now meeting 
in New York. People who love parades had 
better not wait for the world police force 
to march down Fifth Avenue. Americans 
now may relinquish any fears they may 
have had that UNO arbitrarily would 
order U.S. boys to do battle in distant 
lands from mysterious international bases. 

Instead, what is to develop out of 
UNO’s Military Staff Committee is a series 
of commitments, nation by nation, to ear- 
mark certain forces for the use of UNO 
on a when, as and if basis. Most of these 
forces are to be earmarked by the Big 
Three—the U.S., Russia, and Britain. 
Smaller contingents are to come from 
France and China, who, with the Big Three 
make up the Big Five and provide the 
membership of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee>All national forces earmarked are to re- 
main integral parts of each nation’s armed 
force, until called upon for duty by UNO. 
But none may be called up by UNO with- 
out unanimous agreement of the Big Five. 

Size and origin of this new world po- 
lice force, when it does materialize, now 
are expected to turn out about as shown 
on the chart on page 23. So when UNO’s 
Military Staff Committee finishes its blue- 
print, when each contributing nation has 
done its negotiating and reached formal 
agreement, UNO may have at its com- 
mand the following: 

Total force of fewer than 500,000 men, 
including ground, air, and naval forces. 

Ground strength of perhaps 280,000 
men, roughly 14 divisions, including tac- 
tical air support. 

An air force of about 1,500 planes, in- 
cluding heavy bombers, fighters, and troop 
transports, requiring an air-force personnel 
of 90,000. 

A navy of approximately 50,000 officers 
and men manning two fast carrier groups, 
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each of which might include three big 
aircraft carriers, three escort carriers, 
two fast battleships, four cruisers, and 
18 destroyers. 

A world police force of these propor- 
tions would be smaller in man power than 
the armed forces of any one of the Big 
Five, but stronger in striking power than 
the armed forces of any combination of 
nations outside the Big Five. 

This new world force, in fact, would 
come largely from only three of the Big 
Five. The U.S. and Russia, now leading 
the world in military strength, would con- 
tribute most. Britain would come next in 
importance. France and China may not be 
in a position to contribute very much for 
some time. Nations outside the Big Five 
may contribute forces later, but if so it is 
to be largely on a token scale, for pur- 
poses of prestige. 

U.S. is expected to earmark for the 
world police force two divisions of ground 
troops, probably one from the Marines 
and one from the Army, about 1,000 air- 





MILITARY DELEGATES TO UNO 


U. S. Gen. Kenney, British Capt. Coleridge 
...in the blueprints: no all-powerful police 


planes for the strategic air force, and at 
least one of the two naval task forces. 

Russia, having neither naval force nor 
strategic air strength to contribute is ex- 
pected instead to earmark ground forces, 
including tactical air support. The Rus- 
sians may wish to equal or exceed total 
British or American man-power contribu- 
tions, and are therefore likely to contribute 
about 200,000 of the 280,000 men now 
projected for UNO’s ground forces. 

Britain is likely to provide 500 of the 
1,500 planes in UNO’s strategic air force 
and one of the two naval task forces. If 
this naval contribution proves too great a 
strain on British resources, the U.S. could 
provide some units in this second task 
force. 

France is to earmark ground troops 
for UNO, but for the present probably not 
much more than one division. The French 
also may wish to earmark a few naval 
vessels, for the honor of the French Navy. 

China, strong in man power, may ear- 
mark for UNO one or more divisions of 
the ground troops trained and 
equipped with U.S. help. 

What this new world police 
force adds up to, then, is an 
Anglo-American navy and air 
force, and a ground force pre- 
dominantly Russian. Only the 
U.S. and Britain have navies 
large enough to contribute to 
an international force. Only 
the U.S. and Britain have 
strategic air forces. U.S. inter- 
est'in UNO’s air strength is 
being represented at the New 
York meeting by Gen. George 
C. Kenney, commanding the 
U.S. Strategic Air Command. 

Bases for UNO’s armed 
forces already exist. New bases 
especially for UNO are not 
contemplated. UNO is to use 
the bases owned or occupied 
by the Big Five or other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 
Thus a list of UNO bases 
might some day include such 
famous names as Gibraltar, 
Singapore, Guam, Panama, 
and Sevastopol. But, before 
that day arrives, nations own- 
ing these bases would have to 
agree to make them available 
to UNO. Even then, adminis- 
tration and control of a base 
would remain with the owning 
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nation. UNO’s forces would acquire mere- 
ly the right to use the base at times and 
under conditions agreeable to the owner. 

Location of UNO’s forces, given plenty 
of bases to choose from, is to turn largely 
on the normal disposition of the forces of 
the contributing nations. One carrier task 
force, that earmarked by the U.S., might 
be based in the Western Pacific, which 
probably would be in conformity with U.S. 
plans. The other naval force might be 
kept available for operation in the Medi- 
terranean and Eastern Atlantic, based 
on British naval facilities. UNO’s air force 
similarly would be disposed at existing 
U S. and British bases in conformity with 
U.S. and British plans for the use of such 
forces nationally. UNO’s ground con- 
tingents, at least the Russian units might 
be expected to base along the Russian bor- 
der in conformity with the wishes of the 
Russian high command. 

Command of UNO’s armed force is 
to be determined by UNO through its 
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Military Staff Committee only when UNO 
is in the business actually of sending a task 
force into action. Otherwise, command of 
each national contingent remains, as usual, 
with each nation. If and when UNO de- 
cides to send into action contingents from 
two or more nations, the Security Council 
is to name a field commander who will 
operate under, its Military Staff Commit- 
tee. In effect, the Military Staff Commit- 
tee is UNO’s Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
A UNO field commander would have much 
the same relationship to this Committee 
that General Eisenhower had to the Brit- 
ish-U. S. Combined Chiefs during the war. 

UNO?’s new world police force, it is now 
clear, is not to be a unified force. British, 
American, and Russian personnel are not 
to serve in mixed contingents at bases scat- 
tered over the world, taking orders from 
one commander, standing ready to spring 
into action at a moment’s notice as a close- 
ly knit, uniformly trained and equipped 
armed force. There is to be no merged, 


unified world force constantly patrolling 
the trouble spots of the world for UNO. 

What UNO will have is a potential 
armed force made up of existing contin- 
gents from the armed forces of several na- 
tions. Each contingent is to retain its na- 
tionality always, and its independence of 
action while serving its nation. It is only 
when the contingent is called on to serve 
UNO that national independence of action 
is subordinated to the needs of UNO. But 
this can happen only if the Big Five 
unanimously agree that UNO must order 
its armed force into action. 

Use of UN®O’s armed might is thus 
limited not only by the size and disposi- 
tion of the armed forces available to UNO, 
but also by some of the political facts of 
life about UNO as well. 

The fact that each of the Big Five can 
veto use of the world police force means 
that the force will not be used against the 
territory or interests of the vetoing nation. 
Russia, for example, would no doubt veto 
use of UNO’s armed force, if it were now 
in existence, in Iran or Manchuria. If UNO 
agreed with Russia that British troops in 
Greece constitute a threat to world peace, 
Britain would doubtless veto use of UNO’s 
force to take military control of Greece. 
And if a majority of UNO thought it 
necessary to quell disturbances anywhere 
within the boundaries of any member of 
the Big Five, that member probably would 
use its veto to keep UNO out. 

This veto on the use of UNO’s police 
force is not limited, however, to the Big 
Five. In practice most of the smaller na- 
tions in UNO live within the orbit of one 
of the Big Five. Thus, a UNO move to 
send troops into Poland probably would 
run into a Russian veto. A move by UNO 
against Denmark or Egypt would meet a 
British veto. Proposals to send UNO’s po- 
lice force into Mexico or Brazil almost cer- 
tainly would run into an American veto. 

The only place where UNO could send 
its police force in the event of a threat to 
world peace, therefore, is a nation or area 
in which the Big Five has no interest. 
Whether such an area exists is dubious. 

Limitations on UNO’s world police 
force thus make it a weak weapon with 
which to prevent World War III. UNO’s 
weapon of force can be used only in areas 
and situations where world wars don’t 
start, and it cannot be used in those areas 
and situations where world wars are most 
likely to start. In effect, the new world 
police force may be used to stop a minor 
war. but not a major one. 

U. S. policy toward UNO’s world police 
force is to co-operate fully in establishing 
it, but not to expect much from it. U.S. 
hdpes are on development of UNO as a 
place where world disputes can be settled 
peaceably without resort to force. If force 
becomes necessary, the U.S. will have to 
rely upon its own military strength. 
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URANIUM AS WORLD PROPERTY 
FROM MINE TO ATOMIC POWER 


Initial U.S. Plan for Agency to Control Ore, Own Production Facilities 


Consultants’ proposal that 
fissionable materials be 
licensed for peaceful use 


A world agency that owns, manufactures 
and controls all of the materials that can 
be used for making atomic energy—this, 
in the studied opinion of a board of ex- 
perts, is the only instrument that can avert 
an international race for atomic weapons 
and the ever-present threat of atomic war- 
fare. Such an agency is said to represent 
the very minimum of international control 
that could offer hope of success. 

The agency would own all the uranium 
and thorium mines in the world. It would 
own and operate all of the plants used in 
making materials usable for atomic bombs. 
It alone would have the secret for making 
atomic weapons. It would release atomic 
materials for peaceful purposes only, under 
license, after denaturing them so that they 
could not easily be used for war, and would 
have the right to inspect the plants) in 
which these materials were used. 

These are the essentials of a plan that 
was prepared by a board of expert con- 
sultants for a committee headed by Dean 
Achéson, the Under Secretary of State. 
The group made an eight-week study to 
collect the materials upon which Bernard 


M. Baruch will base his own proposals as 
American representative to the United 
Nations Commission for the Control of 
Atomic Energy. 

The report (for salient portions, see 
pages 67-73) is based upon the assump- 
tion that no single nation can have a per- 
manent monopoly of atomic weapons, that 
it is only a question of time, maybe five 
years, maybe 20, before other nations will 
have them. 

The board of experts says that the race 
for atomic armament already has started, 
and that, unless quick action toward world 
control is taken, this race will reach such 
proportions that it cannot be stopped. It 
says the mass of expert opinion is in agree- 
ment that there is no adequate military 
defense against atomic weapons. 

The plan would confer upon a world 
agency such powers as none has ever held 
before. Concluding that uranium and 
thorium are the only two substances that 
lend themselves to usage for atomic energy 
for the foreseeable future, the experts have 
built their plan around the idea of devel- 
oping a method of controlling these two 
materials from the time they are found in 
the ground until they ultimately are dis- 
posed of. 

Prospecting for uranium and thorium, 
or the pitchblende and carnotite ores in 
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which they are found, often together, 
would be done only by the international 
agency. One of the first jobs of that agency 
would be to survey the world and study 
the sources of available supply. At the mo- 
ment the best-known sources are in Can- 
ada, in Colorado and certain other West- 
ern States, in Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
England, Belgian Congo. All these de- 
posits would be taken over by the agency. 

















—White in Akron Beacon Journal 
HOME AT LAST? 
The board of experts... 


Mining uranium or thorium by any gov- 
ernmental or private agency except the 
world atomic-energy control body would 
be illegal and would be taken as a danger 
signal by other nations. One of the first 
studies suggested for the international 
agency is of the extent to which uranium 
may be extracted from ores of low uranium 
content. It is thought that this would be a 
large industrial process and could hardly 
be done without detection by the agency. 

Production of materials that could be 
used for making atomic weapons would be 
entirely in the hands of the world agency. 
It would build and operate production 
plants and conduct research in explosives. 
Plants like those the United States already 
has built in Tennessee and elsewhere would 
become the property of this agency. 

Research into the dangerous uses of 
atomic energy would rest in the hands of 
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the international agency. Nations that 
might use this knowledge for destructive 
purposes would be debarred from this 
field. The hope would be that the interna- 
tional agency would draw into its services 
the outstanding scientists of all nations, 
and that these, through their familiarity 
with the capabilities of other scientists, 
would be able to keep track of the research 
that was being done. 

Peaceful uses of atomic energy would 
be left to the nations and to private indi- 
viduals in those nations. Atomic mate- 
rials, after being denaturized so they could 
not readily be used for warmaking pur- 
poses, would be turned over to nations and 
industries that had uses for them for power 
plants and other peaceful operations. 

Research in peaceful uses also would 
fall into the hands of the individual na- 
tions and their industries. Materials used, 
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if in large quantities, would be denaturized. 

The denaturizing process is a treat- 
ment that causes the material not to re- 
spond to the usual stimuli. It varies ac- 
cording to the material upon which it is 
used. One scientist says that the U.S. 
tried unsuccessfully to make a bomb out 
of some material that had been so treated. 
To make such denaturized material usable 
for warfare would be a major industrial 
effort, which could be detected easily. 

Policing would be done by the inter- 
national agency, but the control and in- 
spection processes would trim this work 
down. The use of atomic materials would 
be licensed, and inspectors would have ac- 
cess to the licensed plants. Prospectors 
would have access to potential sources of 
supply in all lands. 

Long, hard road. These are the main 
outlines of the plan. But the innumerable 
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details that must be worked out before 
such a plan could go into operation would 
require months, perhaps years, of interna- 
tional negotiation. 

Both at home and abroad, many diffi- 
culties stand in the way of putting such a 
plan into effect. American militarists are 
opposing the disclosure of atomic secrets 
to anyone, even to Americans for peace- 
ful uses in science and medicine. Some 
business interests are opposing control 
of atomic energy even by the American 
Government. Congress is caught between 
these pressures at home in the formu- 
lation of a domestic bill for the control 
of atomic energy. And, abroad, Russia is 
an enigma. 

Russia, balking at United Nations 
inquiry into its own activities in Iran, is 
strongly averse to granting free access to 
foreigners. Such an attitude on small 
things does not promise much for easy in- 
gress and egress for scientists who might 
come prospecting for uranium or who 
might come to inspect atomic-energy 
plants. 

The board of consultants made no refer- 
ence to Russia in its study. But it did say 
that, in the location of its operations, the 
international agency would be in a position 
to take into account political and sociologi- 
cal factors that might make control diffi- 
cult. 

The military. Neither did the board 
give specific attention to the objections 
that are being raised by some of the mili- 
tary men to America’s sharing her atomic 
secrets. It did say, however, that the free 
association of scientists in an agency that 
was responsible for new developments 
would greatly reduce the chance of evasive 
national or private action. 

And it said that international control 


simply implies an acceptance of the fact 
that the American monopoly of atomic 
energy cannot last; that it substitutes for 
competitive atomic armament a con- 
scious, deliberate and planned attempt to 
provide a security system that will protect 
all of the nations from surprise atomic 
attack. 

A gradual change toward the world 
plan was suggested. The consultants said 
that certain basic information could be im- 
parted at the outset, and that, if any na- 
tion shows a disposition not to co-operate, 
or a tendency to misuse the information, 
little harm will have been done and the 
action can be taken as a warning to guard 
against that nation in the future. 

The report suggests that the American 
monopoly on knowledge cannot be and 
should not be lost at once. Since American 
scientists have had a foremost place in 
the development of atomic energy, they 
naturally would find an important place 
in the international agency. And a definite 
schedule would be worked out for turning 
over the secrets to the agency, with each 
successive stage dependent upon the honest 
compliance by all nations of the terms laid 
down in advance of each step. 

Congress and the military will have 
much to say in the debates over the plans 
that lie ahead. Congress now is in the 
midst of a hot debate over what to do 
about atomic energy in America. Scientists 
and the military are arguing over the part 
the military shall play in its control. Sena- 
tors Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, and Brien McMahon (Dem.), 
of Connecticut, are active participants 
in the row. The new demonstration of 
atomic power, delayed but, still planned, 
at Bikini may help to shape Washington 
opinion. 
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ATOM DEMONSTRATION 
... Senators McMahon, Vandenberg and Dr. Condon 
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President's Week. 











PERSISTENT ANTI-NEW DEALISM 


Why Some Democratic Congressmen Avoided the Jackson Day Dinner 


Refusal to back program of 
Chief Executive even while 
continuing their friendship 


President Truman’s relations with Con- 
gress are remaining in the friendly but un- 
productive class. His appeal at the Jack- 
son Day dinner for party unity and party 
responsibility is producing no dramatic 
results. The presidential program still is 
moving slowly, caught in the grip of a 
coalition, and plans are in the making for 
Congress to take an Easter holiday. 

In the background of the Jackson Day 
dinner was an incident that all but passed 
unnoticed at the time, but which is sharply 
illustrative of the feeling that many South- 
ern Democrats have for the liberalism of 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. 
Quite a few of the Southerners refused to 
go to hear Mr. Truman speak because Mr. 
Wallace was speaking from the same plat- 
form. One said these men did not think 
Mr. Wallace should be speaking for the 
Democratic Party. 

This is the attitude that now is stand- 
ing in the way of Mr. Truman’s legislative 
program. Most of the measures that he is 
pressing for on Capitol Hill reflect the 
New Deal doctrines of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Wallace was, and is, a devoted 
proponent of those doctrines. And Mr. 
Truman reiterated at the Jackson Day 
dinner that he is trying to carry on with 
the program of his predecessor. But the 
Southern Democrats did not like the New 
Deal at the hands of Mr. Roosevelt. They 
like it no more when it comes to them from 
Mr. Truman. 

Alterations in progress. Dislike for 
legislation that bears the imprint of the 
thinking that molded the New Deal is 
driving the coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats into making great 
alterations in Mr. Truman’s program. 
Those alterations are reaching into several 
fields. 

The Minimum Wage bill, originally de- 
signed to set an immediate minimum of 
65 cents an hour, seems heading for a com- 
promise that will trim at least ten cents 
an hour off this sum. 

Price-control legislation is facing sharp 
amendments and, perhaps, a drastic re- 
vision of its scope. Many elements of busi- 
ness'are making a determined fight against 
continuance of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration as an effective agency. Moves for 
a gradual termination of price-control sub- 
sidies and a shorter period than a year’s 
extension of all controls except those 
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on food and rents are gaining ground. 

The compulsory military training meas- 
ure has struck a snag. Members of the 
House Military Committee are talking of 
postponing action for at least a year. Many 
members say Congress will not take up 
compulsory military training as long as the 
Draft Act is on the books. And the Ad- 
ministration is pressing for continuance 
of the draft. 

- Much other legislation, including the 
British loan, a long-term and a short-term 
housing program, and a rewriting of social 
security laws and labor-control measures, 
also is in the jam. Mr. Truman’s personal 
relations with members of Congress are 
friendly, but the members look the other 
way when he asks for legislation. 

At his press conference, Mr. Truman 
said most of the members of Congress he 
had heard from favored the type of party 
unity he had urged in his Jackson Day 
speech. More of the questions at the con- 
ference, however, dealt with the United 
Nations Security Council meeting. 

Mr. Truman said he had no fear that 
Russia would break away, permanently, 
from the United Nations Organization 
because of the Iranian dispute. He said 
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MR. BYRNES AT COUNCIL SESSIO 


- « « Mr. Truman wasn’t worried 


that he talked often by telephone with 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, and 
that the Secretary had his full support in 
the action he was taking on Iran. The 
President said no plans had been discussed 
for an appeal directly to Premier Stalin 
in the case. 

Mr. Truman announced the elevation 
of ten men to permanent rank as generals 
of the army, fleet admirals, generals and 
admirals. The group includes (renerals of 
the Army George C. Marshall, Douglas 
MacArthur and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and Fleet Admirals William D. Leahy, 
Ernest J. King and Chester Nimitz. The 
change gives them full pay for life, and 
Mr. Truman said this would provide an 
elder-statesmen organization for national 
defense. 

Food. In response to a question about 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration’s proposal that food 
rationing be restored as a temporary meas- 
ure to relieve suffering in other countries, 
Mr. Truman said that, if this were essen- 
tial and the emergency would last long 
enough to warrant it, he would favor such 
a step; but that the emergency would be 
over before rationing could be restored. 

Diplomatic changes. The 
week brought a reshuffling of 
diplomats. Even before Lieut. 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith set 
out for his new assignment as 
Ambassador to Moscow, bear- 
ing a letter from Mr. Truman 
to Mr. Stalin, the President 
named the returned former 
American Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, W. Averell Harriman, to 
succeed John G. Winant as 
Ambassador to London. The 
President chose Mr. Winant 
as the permanent American 
representative on the United 
Nations Economic and Social 
Council. 

In the midst of the chores 
that bind him to his desk, the 
President decided that he was 
not getting enough exercise. 
He began a series of walks in 
the surrounding Washington 
suburbs and ordered stakes 
driven in the south lawn of 
the White House to be used 
as horseshoe courts. Several 
af Congressmen thought they 
e” might be able to pitch horse- 
—Acme shoes with the President, even 
N if they could not vote for his 

legislation. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 











The office of the Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, pictured 
above, is typical of thousands of offices that depend on Burroughs 
machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast 








“PITILESS PUBLICITY” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Many years ago Woodrow Wilson urged “pitiless 
publicity” as the best cure for the evils of democracy. 
Today pitiless publicity for the evils of world af- 
fairs, exposing them to the healthy air of debate and 
public discussion, is the saving device whereby inter- 
national crises can be fully understood if not solved. 
What we are witnessing now in the UNO is the sys- 
tem of full publicity operating at maximum efficiency 
with all modern means of communication functioning 
to tell the people of the world instantly the news and 
the meaning of the news. This is in contrast with the 
system of suppression and secret intrigue wherein 
suspicion thrives and festering antagonisms are bred. 
Democracy is at an advantage with pitiless pub- 
licity. Totalitarianism, such as that of Russia, is at a 
disadvantage against a free and uncontrolled press. 

Thus Russia last week \didn’t allow her people to 
know right away that her envoy had walked out of a 
UNO Security Council meeting. Was this because the 
high officers of the Government there were busy con- 
ferring and carrying on the negotiations by cable with 
their representatives in New York and were unable to 
tell their controlled press what to do—so the newspa- 
pers printed nothing for the time being—or was it be- 
cause the Russian Government did not want to tell the 
people about the serious and critical game being 
played by the Soviet dictatorship with the United 
States, a nation predisposed to be friendly with the 
Russian people and inclined to give them some of 
the economic help they so sorely need? Is this the way 
to improve the standard of living in Russia or will such 
a course deprive an already long-suffering populace 
of relief from their burdens? 

Suppression defeats itself: We shall not soon 
know what goes on behind the curtain of suppression. 
The Russians employ it upon occasion until they can 
decide what artificial version of the news to let their 
people have. Sooner or later government propaganda 
catches up with itself, however, and the citizenry 
begins to be suspicious. The Russian tactics are 
clumsy and inevitably must break down. 

Concurrently the democracies are moving with a 
firmness of step and courage that seems inspired. Not 


being in the slightest degree bluffed by the Russian 
representative’s walkout from the Security Council, 
that body went ahead last week to talk about the 
Iran case. The Soviet representative had instruc- 
tions not to meet with the Council on that issue until 
April 10th. But the whole world asked in vain what the 
Russians hoped to see happen by April 10th. 

Open discussion is powerful force: Would there 
be a revolution in Iran, and would the Russians fo- 
ment it so that by April 10th the trumped-up reason 
for the continued presence of the Russian troops in 
Iran would be clear to the rest of the world? Or did it 
mean that Russia in her inscrutable way expected 
some concession in oil or other aspects of the matter 
and hoped to conclude her arrangements for withdraw- 
al by April 10th? These were questions Russia never 
should have allowed to go unanswered last week. 

The treaty with Iran says Russian troops had to 
be evacuated by March 2nd. Plainly it was expected 
there would, in due time, be some explanation or ex- 





cuse offered for the violation. But the democracies . | 


could not afford to play along with that sort of tac- 
tics. Small nations would have despaired of an appeal 
to the United Nations if the big powers were to desert 
the sovereign nations of lesser strength and size, sub- 
jecting them to continued pressure from major na- 
tions. 

The press associations of the United States and 
Britain have kept the world informed on what has 
been happening in Iran. Curiously enough, the Amer- 
ican Government did not last week have any news 
confirming the alleged withdrawal of Russian troops, 
and yet the Moscow radio was broadcasting repeat- 
edly the news of such an agreement and plan. 

Whether all these moves will some day be pieced 
together into a comprehensible whole or whether the 
Russians will be revealed to have been caught in the 
meshes of their own tangle of intrigue in a foreign 
land, the fact is that pitiless publicity has kept the 
whole issue right where it belongs—before ine world 
in the press and on the radio. 

The American and British Governments have right- 
ly decided to keep the matter in the open. There have 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








Insistence on open debate and discussion gives small and large nations 
chance to present their case at the bar of world opinion—Moral 


force can exert its influence when peoples know what is going on. 


been some private sessions and conferences, but the 
United Nations Organization has worked in full view 
of all the peoples of the world. Press associations are 
transmitting by cable and radio to all continents the 
details of the UNO Security Council’s sessions. 

It is an important beginning. It sets the pattern for 
the future. It means that at least there has been a 
fulfillment of the faith of the late President Wilson 
that once the affairs of nations are opportunely ex- 
posed to view, the moral forces of mankind will prove 
a decisive influence in preserving peace. 

The late President Roosevelt saw clearly that only 
through the immediate establishment of an interna- 
tional organization could the problems of the post- 
war period be tackled effectively. That is why the 
UNO is in existence and is functioning today. Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Republican, contributed 
much to the cause of moral force and full publicity 
when he insisted at San Francisco that the United 
Nations Charter contain provisions enabling all na- 
tions to bring their case for debate to the bar of world 
opinion through the UNO. If the Russian insistence 
on a complete veto power had been permitted in the 
Charter to go to the point of excluding discussions 
when Russia didn’t like to have them, the whole UNO 
would have been valueless. 

It is not the threat of an atomic bomb or of armies 
or navies or air forces which can bring nations with 
aggressive tendencies to book. It is the knowledge— 
far in advance of the day of contemplated aggression 
—that the whole world is united against the would-be 
aggressor which makes the latter pause. 

U. S. policy uncertain in 1939: The parallel with 
the years before 1939 is interesting to recall. At that 
time America’s policy in world affairs was still un- 
known. Hitler thought the United States would never 
intervene in a second world war. Japan guessed the 
same. Britain herself was doubtful, though hopeful. 

It has been said repeatedly by men of affairs in 
Europe that if the Germans had known that the whole 
world would unite against them, they would never 
have allowed Hitler to go as far as he did in 1936 
when he marched into the Rhineland. 


But neither France nor Britain knew what the most 
powerful nation in the world would do. Would it 
remain neutral or help? Winston Churchill wisely 
said in his recent speech that it is far better for 
the United States to say in advance what she in- 
tends to do about standing alongside Britain and 
the democracies than to wait till another war breaks 
out and then hurriedly improvise a military collab- 
oration. ; 

“Defending the Charter’: What Mr. Churchill 
said about an Anglo-American agreement need not 
be accepted as the only answer. The United States, 
speaking through Secretary of State Byrnes, has taken 
its stand on the premise that alliances are not needed 
as between major powers but that all powers must 
stand back of a universal alliance—the UNO. Hence 
the speeches and statements from American officials, 
including the President and the Secretary of State, 
speak now of “defending the Charter.” This is the 
new slogan and also the new way to serve notice that 
the military power of the United States will be thrown 
into the scales to prevent another world war and that 
no nation need have the least doubt about our inten- 
tions. 

So all of mankind knows today that the United 
States means to enforce the peace against any power 
which seems to threaten the peace of the world. 

The new approach—the hoped-for operation of a 
universal and collective security alliance—is on its 
way. It is in full sight ahead these very days as the 
United States, long absent from the councils of na- 
tions, plays a vigorous and earnest role. 

There may be critical moments and disappoint- 
ments but, in the long run, the policy of complete 
disclosure of what is going on and open debate cannot 
help but unite all the peace-loving peoples to prevent 
war. If, however, war does come, it will emerge with 
the wholehearted and unified support of all those peo- 
ples who mean to defend the world against aggression 
and misbehavior on the part of any nation, however 
big or however small. Moral force is the greatest force 
the world has ever known and its principal instru- 
mentality is “pitiless publicity.” 
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HERE IS TO BE little reduction this year in the Federal 

Government’s vast holdings of private office space. 
There probably never will be much reduction. Most of 
the Government’s wartime expansion, it now seems clear, 
is here to stay. 

Government leases. As the Pictogram shows, the Gov- 
ernment now rents at least 222,000,000 square feet of 
privately owned building space, most of it office space. 
This equals 111 of New York’s RCA Buildings. It is 
about enough for an RCA Building rented by the Gov- 
ernment in every U.S. city over 80,000 population. 

That doesn’t include public, Government-owned build- 
ings. With these, the total of Government-occupied 
building space, including post offices, equals 163 of these 
RCA Buildings, one for every U.S. city over 60,000 
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population. And still not included are office buildings 
on military reservations and naval stations. 

In prewar days, the Government was renting the 
equivalent of 34 RCA Buildings. At war’s end last 
August, Government leases equaled 114 RCA Buildings. 

At the peak, in October, federal holdings of privately 
owned space equaled 116 RCA Buildings. 

Future reductions represent official hopes, rather than 
official forecasts. By December, officials hope the total 
will be down to 85 RCA Buildings. But few, if any, will 
predict publicly that the Government’s holdings of pri- 
vate space ever will drop much below 100 RCA Buildings, 
enough for one in every U.S. city over 90,000 population. 

Outlook for reductions in Government personnel indi- 
cates how unlikely is any great space reduction. The 
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number of Government civilian employes was to have 
been cut from 2,406,000 January 31 to 2,000,000 by 
June 30, to 1,600,000 by year’s end. But peacetime 
agencies are taking up the slack left by shrinking war 
agencies. Veterans’ Administration, for example, had a 
14.4 per cent increase, to 103,500 employes, from January 
to February. It probably will employ 150,000 by June. 

Return to Washington of agencies that moved to other 
cities early in the war was to have eased the office situ- 


ation in those cities. But the expanding Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been taking over the quarters aban- 
doned by the only three agencies that have returned. 
And now recentralization for some 40 other agencies has 
been postponed indefinitely. 

The current boom in the construction of new office 
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uildings . . . or 222,000,000 sq. ft 


buildings would have eased the situation in time. Now 
this record boom is to be cut short to release scarce 
building materials and labor for veterans’ housing. Thus, 
few new offices, public or private, are to be available 
this year or next. 

The result. Most established business and professional 
people will have to get along for months on what space 
they have. And most returning veterans and others 
starting or resuming professional or business careers will 
accept inadequate offices or encounter long delays, 
through 1947. Once the veterans’ housing program is 
completed, the equivalent of some 66 new RCA Build- 
ings will be required to give private renters as much 
office space as they had available in 1939. And more 
will be needed to satisfy demand created since 1939. 
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On April 6, 1909, Commodore Robert Edwin | of Fire Underwriters in their crusade against fire. 
Peary reached the North Pole—a magnificent | Sponsored by leading capital stock fire insurance 
example of how man, through perseverance, can | companies, its 80-year efforts have immobilized fire 


eventually win against natural hazards. Similarly, | hazards to the point where life is immeasurably 
witness the unceasing efforts-of the National Board | safer, property insurance rates are the,lowest ever. 
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1946— APRIL hath 30 days “Break bread—and give your brother half’ 





ASTRONOMICAL] 1—M.— New Moon, 11:37 P.M., E.S.T. 





2—Tu.— 1792, U.S. Mint established 
CALCULATIONS 3—W.—1913, U.S. government recognized Republic 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME of China : 
eT oe 4—Th.—If you need additional property insurance, get 
APR. it now. Rates are at an all-time low] 





x SUNRISE | SUNSET | SUNRISE| SUNSET 


1 | 5:50 | 6:18 | 5:48 | 6:20] S—Fr. —1908, Arbitration treaty signed with Japan 
6 | 5:44 | 6:21 | 5:41 | 6:24] 6 __Sa,.— 1909, Robert Edwin Peary discovered 


11 | 5:39 | 6:24 | 5:34 | 6:28. 

BG | 5:33 | 6:27 | 5:28 | 6:82 North Pole 

2 5:22 | 6: ° : 

56 | 5.23 | 634| 5:16] 640) 2—S0-— 1933, Beer and wine appeared legally in U.S. 





eon 8—M. — > First Quarter, 3:04 P. M., E.S.T. 
APR. me ———| 9—To.— 1865, Lee surrendered with his whole army 
: -42 | 6:26 | 1O—W.— 1841, New York Tribune first issued 
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1 | 5:46 | 6:23 | 5:4 
6 | 5:38 | 6:28 4 = 11—Th.— 1831, Building and Loan made first loan 
th oe | oi3s | Bis | Cag | 12—Fr. — 1908, Chelsea, Mass, destroyed by fire 
21 | 5:15 | 6: 5:07 = 13—Sa.— Avoid the penalties of shrunken coverage. Have 
BS | 528 | 60 | £5 | 65 your property insurance reviewed often. 
apr, | Latitude +30° | Latitude +409) 14_Sy.— 1865, President Lincola shot by Booth 


Moss’ | “ger | “mse | “ser | 1S—M.— 1924, Japs barred from admission to U.S. . 

: : 5:49 | 5:55 | 16—Tu.— <a) Full Moon, 5:47 A.M., E.S.T. 
Heo iene S02 |10:55 | 17—W. _©) 1933, Embargo against Japan and China 

wee ae $4 ee 18—Th.— 1775, Start of Paul Revere’s ride 
1:51 | 3:31 | 19—Fr.—1775, End of Paul Revere’s ride 

: : 3:58 | 4:31 | 20—Sa.— 1863, West Virginia admitted to the Union 
13 | 3385 | 853 | 7:88 | 6:10 | 21—Su. — 1930, Fire killed 320 convicts in Ohio Pen. 
19 9:32 7:29 | 9:57 | 7:07 | 22—M. — 1904, U.S. completed purchase of Panama Canal 
- et Bs} rer} eal 23—Tu.— 1838, Ist vessel crossed Atlantic under stcam 
25 | 1:44 |12:26 ose 12:03 | 24_W. — € Last Quarter, 10:18 A. M., E. S.T. 
29 | 4:51 | 4:40 | 4:16 | 4:43 | 25—Th.— 1898, War declared against Spain 
a eaten oes a, 26—Fr. — 1865, Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, shot 
set: for longitudes other than the stand- 27—Sa.— Make a standing engagement with your Agent 
snd top>, far Rastarn, Contvel, Mosetain, to review your property insurance regularly! 


and 120°, for Eastern, Central, Mountain, 
Ae cit eae e tor cack dente ence | 28—Su. — 1944, Chinese conceded the foss of Changchow 


time four minutes for each degree east 


of the standard meridian, or increase the 29—_M — 1863, Bombardment of Grand Gulf, Miss. 


time four minutes for each degree west 


of the standard meridian. 30—Tu.— 1911, Bangor, Maine fire—$3,500,000 loss 
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OBSERVATION for April: The storms of war have been too recent for prices to 
have subsided to their proper levels. Check your property 
frequently against replacement costs. 


MORAL for April: Your Agent or Broker will know whether or not your 


coverage is adequate; see him today! 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


2a 
Fire Association of Philadelphia EESS-A Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company it Philadelphia National Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA <4 PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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of National Issues 


Move to Revive 
Food Rationing: 
Editorial Opinion 


Newspaper opinion in this country ap- 
pears to be about evenly divided on the 
question of a return to food rationing as a 
method of increasing exports to starving 
peoples abroad. Many of the editors com- 
menting on the subject are supporting the 
proposal of Herbert Lehman, retiring di- 
rector of UNRRA, that rationing be re- 
vived. About an equal number are siding 
with the Administration’s voluntary con- 
servation program, which also has the in- 
dorsement of Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
the Famine Emergency Committee. 

Those opposing rationing generally 
agree that rationing could not be rein- 
stated in time to relieve the present crisis. 
Advocates of rationing, however, discount 
this argument and maintain that volun- 
tary food saving will be ineffectual. 

In the opinion of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.), “it is not 
clear that rationing is necessary or that it 
could be reinstated in time to do any 
good.” It adds that possibly “the Admin- 
istration was too hasty in abandoning ra- 
tioning.” ! 

This objection is well taken, believes 
the Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), which says: “Should we submit to 
renewed regulation for this particular 
emergency, we shall be asked to submit 
again for some other reason and so fall 
into the habit of letting the Government 
run our private lives.” 

Although holding that “it takes more 
than words to start the public on any kind 
of self-denial,” the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.) concurs in the criti- 
cism that the Lehman proposal is im- 
practical, and doubts that early removal 
of rationing has aggravated the food 
situation. 

The rationing proposal “will not get to 
first base,” the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) predicts, arguing that it would be 
“impractical.” 

“If the situation is not now ripe for a 
complete, all-out effort, may we never see 
the day when it will be,” says the Christian 
Science Monitor (Ind.), which insists on 
the need for rationing. The argument that 
the emergency will be over before the 
system could be set up, this newspaper 
contends, “is defeatism and the same 
brand of shortsightedness which permit- 
ted relaxation of national and interna- 
tional controls last year in the face of 
coming famine.” 

“The humanitarian and the patriotic 
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will bear the brunt” of a voluntary pro- 
gram, “and the net saving may be a dis- 
appointment,” argues the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) . “The way for 
us to do as a nation what every one of us 
would do as individuals is to ration foods, 
reserving relief supplies before civilian 
supplies are distributed.” 

Such action is urged also by the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (ind.), which an- 
swers the argument as to the lack of time 
for restoring rationing by pointing out that 
“most foods . . . could be rationed by 
wholesalers and dealers.” 

Among those newspapers that are against 
rationing is the Wall Street Journal (Ind.) , 
which maintains that “the people who 
have will respond more heartily to ap- 
peals than to orders,” adding that “ration 
cards were only doubtfully effective dur- 
ing the war,” and that “there is no rea- 
son to believe they would work even as 
well . . . now.” 

“There would be no suffering if ration- 
ing of cereals, fats and oils were restored,” 





—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


THE RACE IS ON! 


the Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.) 
declares, approving such a step. But the 
Daily Press questions the willingness of 
the American people to submit to the 
annoyance. 

A return to rationing, under the circum- 
stances “would “be one of our nation’s 
proudest evidences of charity and kindli- 
ness” in the opinion of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Mirror (Ind.), but this newspaper fears 
that it would result in bringing back 
black marketing, and it also doubts “that 
UNRRA would do its part of the job with 
a zeal untainted by jealousy and _poli- 
tics.” 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) , which considers the Lehman 
proposal unsound, is of the opinion 
“that the current food situation is in 
part . . . due to a Government-managed 
agriculture.” 
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® Advertisers throughout the nation believe in the 


Chicago Daily News. They believe in the substantial- 
ity of its character as Chicago’s preferred HOME 
newspaper. They believe in the substantial buying 
power of the Daily News selected mass circulation 


audience. 


@ Year in and year out this faith in the Daily News 
has paid advertisers well. Indeed, so profitable has 
been their response from the Daily News advertising 
columns that, for 45 consecutive years, they have 
placed more Total Display linage in the Daily News 
than in any other Chicago newspaper—morning, eve- 
ning or Sunday.* A record that conclusively testifies 
to the confidence business men have in the Daily News 


as a productive advertising medium. 


@ And, looking to the future, a recent independent 
survey was conducted exclusively among regular read- 
ers of the Daily News. It represented a valid cross- 
section, house-to-house sampling. It revealed the 
Daily News families to be one of the most important 
post-war buying groups in America that can be reached 
—and sold—through a single newspaper! 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since the Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 
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MILITANT LEADERSHIP FOR UAW 


Prospect That Reuther Victory Will Give Employers More Opposition 


New president's vigorous 
strike policy and interest 
in guaranteed annual wage 


Election of Walter P. Reuther to the 
presidency of the United Auto Workers 
may bring a new and more militant type 
of unionism into the CIO. As head of this 
young and powerful union, Mr. Reuther 
will be in a position to impart his ideas to 
other CIO groups. And, since Mr. Reuther 
is not content to follow established trade- 
union practices, any progress that he makes 
in converting other groups to his views will 
have an important effect upon labor rela- 
tions in the mass-production industries. 

What Mr. Reuther’s election means to 
industry, unionism and the country as a 
whole follows: 

Wage demands. Mr. Reuther is not 
to be modest in his wage demands upon 
the automobile industry. He argues that 
wage increases should be geared to com- 
pany profits and increased production, and 
that prices should not be raised to offset 
wage increases. His immediate goal, now 
that a new wage pattern has been estab- 
lished in the auto-manufacturing plants, is 
to win the same 1814-cents-an-hour raises 
for about 300,000 auto workers employed 
in automobile-paris plants. The Reuther 
idea of paying higher wages out of profits, 
without disturbing prices, appears at the 
present to be winning favor in other 


CIO unions. 





UAW'S ADDES 
Reuther opponents remain... 
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UAW’‘S REUTHER 
Militant methods won favor 


Industry-wide wage scales, for like 
work, are part of the Reuther philosophy. 
This demand will be pressed when wage 
contracts are reopened in the auto industry 
next year. The idea is to peg the industry 
rate at least to the highest level paid in any 
plant for a particular type of work. 

Guaranteed annual wage. Mr. 
Reuther can be expected to champion a 
guaranteed-annual-wage plan in the auto 
industry. Other CIO unions will have sim- 
ilar plans. 

A shorter work week will be op- 
posed by Mr. Reuther for the time being. 
He does not hold the view of some labor 
leaders that the work week should be re- 
duced below 40 hours as a job-sharing plan. 

Strike policy, under the Reuther ad- 
ministration, is to be more aggressive than 
the policy under R. J. Thomas, Mr. Reu- 
ther’s predecessor. Mr. Reuther won elec- 
tion at the union’s Atlantic City conven- 
tion despite Mr. Thomas’s criticism of his 
strategy in the long General Motors strike. 

In his campaign for re-election, Mr. 
Thomas made an issue of the General 
Motors strike, contending that Mr. Reu- 
ther started it six weeks too soon and 
should have ended it a month earlier. He 
called the strike a $42,000,000 mistake. 
Yet a majority of the General Motors 
locals that had been on strike supported 
Mr. Reuther, and thus gave indorsement 
to his policies. 

Company-security plans apparently 
will be opposed by Mr. Reuther in future 


negotiations. He criticized inclusion, in 


some contracts, of penalties for strikes and 
for failure to meet production standards. 
Instead of such plans, he favors more dis- 
cipline in local unions and more respect for 
contracts. Mr. Reuther can be expected to 
insist that contracts, once made, should be 
honored to the letter. To prevent wildcat 
strikes, Mr. Reuther introduced the “um- 
pire” plan to the industry several years 
ago in a General Motors contract. An um- 
pire, jointly hired by the union and the 
company, has the final decision in griev- 
auce disputes arising under terms of a 
contract. 

Organizing drives are to be started 
soon in the auto industry, but no imme- 
diate move is planned to include foremen. 
The UAW will try to expand in the farm- 
implement field, where it competes with 
the CIO’s Farm Equipment Workers. Air- 
craft and aircraft-parts plants also will be 
organized. The UAW is pledged to assist 
the CIO’s Southern organizing campaign 
in various industries. 

In politics, the change of leadership 
also will be felt. The UAW now is expected 
to support prolabor candidates, whether 
Democrats or Republicans. The union’s 
chief support in the past has gone to the 
Democratic ticket. Mr. Reuther says he 
favors, as a long-term goal, a broad third- 
party movement, including liberal ele- 
ments in the major parties as well as labor 
and farm groups. He opposes the Com- 
munist program for a third party in the 





—Acme 


UAW'S THOMAS 
eon the executive board 
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1948 presidential campaign and would ob- 
ject to inclusion of the Communists in any 
future coalition party. Mr. Reuther is 
strongly anti-Communist, and his fight 
with that wing of his union should tend to 
widen the breach between the left-wing 
and right-wing groups in the CIO’s Politi- 
cal Action Committee. 

In the CIO, also, Mr. Reuther is ex- 
pected to try to assist in formulation of 
national policy instead of following Presi- 
dent Philip Murray’s leadership, as Mr. 
Thomas usually did. Relations between the 
CIO president and Mr. Reuther will be 
strained. Mr. Murray, by praising Mr. 
Thomas at the UAW convention, showed 
clearly that he favored Mr. Thomas’s re- 
election. 

Factionalism within the UAW will 
continue, and it may become more bitter. 
Mr. Reuther’s margin of victory was only 
124 votes out of about 8,800 cast. Mr. 
Thomas remains on the executive board by 
virtue of his election as a vice president. 
Secretary-Treasurer George F. Addes was 
re-elected without opposition. Mr. Addes 
and Mr. Reuther have led opposing fac- 
tions for years,and Mr. Addes probably will 





—Harris & Ewing 
MR. LEWIS 
Won't disclose his demands... 


continue to lead the anti-Reuther forces on 
the executive board. He may be a candi- 
date for president next year. In the con- 
vention this year, Mr. Addes threw his 
support to Mr. Thomas, reportedly at the 
urging of CIO officials, although some of 
the Addes group wanted to place him in 
the presidential race. 

Part of the Addes faction was the Com- 
munist Party group. This group has been 
fighting Mr. Reuther for years.. It now 
finds him in the top position at a time 
when the Communists are trying to expand 
their influence in the union. 

Mr. Reuther’s difficulties with UAW 
factionalism will depend largely upon 
where the executive board members of the 
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union line up as specific issues arise. The 
lines have changed after previous conven- 
tions. One question is whether Richard T. 
Leonard, elected second vice president by 
a narrow margin, will swing to Mr. 
Reuther’s group. He ran as a Thomas can- 
didate, but had been active for years in 
the Reuther camp. 

Mr. Reuther’s attacks on John L. Lewis 
and other AFL leaders seemed to support 
his flat denial of the opposition group’s 
charges that he would try to take the UAW 
back into the American Federation of 
Labor. 

These are some of the expected effects 
of the UAW change of administration. 
Employers can expect more vigorous op- 
position from the union, although the 
Reuther program will not be violent 
enough to satisfy the Communist element. 


‘ Another Coal Crisis 

John L. Lewis once again is threatening 
the Government’s wage-stabilization line. 
This time, the United Mine Workers’ 
president has added a new complication to 
his frequent wars of nerves with the soft- 


—Harris r Seaee 
SECRETARY KRUG 
...- won't release the coal 


coal operators and the Government. He 
issued his call for a strike in the soft-coal 
fields without specifying how large a wage 
increase he wanted. Government stabili- 
zation officials thus were left in the dark 
as to the extent of the threat to their 
program. 

The situation is as follows: 

Wage pattern. Mr. Lewis, presumably, 
is entitled to about an 18'-cents-an-hour 
increase, in line with the pattern set in 
other basic industries since the war. The 
operators have stated that any wage in- 
crease will require a boost in price ceilings 
to compensate for the additional produc- 
tion cost. Since a wage increase of some 
amount is a certainty, it is equally certain 
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Read this FREE set of 


business books that are 
both Amazing and Amusing 





Prepare to be amazed and amused 
when you read about the resourceful 
Elliott family in “Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable” and in “The Sterling 
Elliott Family”. Cleyerly illustrated 
from old Elliott catalogs, these two 
spellbinders relate personal anecdotes, 
explain many epoch-making inven- 
tions of this father-son combination. 

Presented simply and clearly, here 
in the new “Elliott Addressing 
Machine Catalog” are countless tried- 
and-true methods for streamlining 
your business to meet tomorrow’s stiff 
competition. This book shows you 
why so many Elliotts are bought by 
firms formerly using other makes of 
automatic addressing machines. 
Join thousands already chuckling 
over this interesting package of 
books... all three will be sent FREE 
upon request. Simply write, on your 
business letterhead, to the Elliott 
Addressing Machine Company, 
141 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 
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that the price of coal to consumers will 
be raised. 

Mr. Lewis's demands have been gen- 
eral, but, presumably, he will go at least to 
the limit of the stabilization program be- 
fore he is through. During the war, Mr. 
Lewis was credited with denting the wage 
line, although Government stabilization 
authorities contended that wage settle- 
ments made in 1943 and 1945 fitted into 
the national policy. 

A health fund that Mr. Lewis is de- 
manding for his miners may provide this 
year’s big problem for stabilization offi- 
cials, when the final settlement comes. Mr. 
Lewis could claim that such a fund was 
entirely outside the stabilization policy, 
since it would not be a direct wage in- 
crease. He then could ask for an hourly 
wage boost on top of the health and wel- 
fare fund. This hourly boost could equal 
the national pattern under such an in- 
terpretation, exclusive of the fund pay- 
ment. Mr. Lewis then could argue that he 
had broken the wage line and exceeded 
the increases won by other unions. 

The coal operators offered to match 
the national wage pattern and to explore 
the possibilities of a. welfare fund jointly 
financed by the companies and employes. 
Mr. Lewis rejected both proposals. Mr. 
Lewis insisted that the operators agree, in 
principle, to his proposal for a health and 
welfare fund before discussing other issues. 
The operators were unable to obtain de- 
tails of the Lewis plan, but believed it 
called for a royalty of 10 cents on every 
ton of coal mined, to be paid by the 
companies to the union-controlled fund. 
The money would be spent by the union in 
health and accident benefits. Whether this 
issue ever reaches stabilization authorities 
is doubtful, however, in view of the opera- 
tors’ pronounced opposition to the Lewis 
plan. 

Because of these factors, negotiations 
between operators and miners were making 
little progress when the date of the strike 
call came. Mr. Lewis contended that the 
miners were tired after the war years of 
peak production, and wanted a “vacation.” 

Coal supplies. TheGovernment moved 
to conserve the available supply of coal. 
Solid Fuels Administrator J. A. Krug or- 
dered soft-coal companies to hold their 
coal supplies at their mines until further 
orders. This coal would be issued to the 
most essential users. The country as a 
whole had 28 days’ supply of soft coal on 
hand. Some steel mills, however, might 
start shutting down in a few days. The 
steel industry as a whole is short of coal 
because of a coal strike last October, and 
because of the recent steel strike. Closing 
of steel mills would again interrupt the 
reconversion program. 

Seizure of the mines apparently was not 
contemplated immediately by the Govern- 
ment. In the wartime strikes, the mines 
were seized at the time of the walkout, but 
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the miners did not return to work until 
ordered to do so by Mr. Lewis. 


Pro-Union Discrimination 


Employers now are on notice by the 
National Labor Relations Board that they 
may be found guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices if they discharge employes for re- 
fusal to join a union. This ruling, just 
issued in a case involving the American 
Car and Foundry Co., reverses the usual 
NLRB practice. The Board issues many 
orders finding employers guilty of dis- 
charging workers for joining a union. 

Reinstatement of the worker who had 
been fired was ordered by the Board. It 
also ordered the company to cease en- 
couraging union membership by any form 
of discrimination. The employe is to re- 
ceive back pay for the period he was idle. 

Pressure from the employes was re- 
sponsible for the company’s action, the 
NLRB found. This, however, did not ex- 
cuse the company in the eyes of the Board. 
The NLRB said the company yielded to 
those who refused to work with the non- 
union employe. The company had con- 
tended that the man was fired for leaving 
work early in violation of a company rule. 
The NLRB decided that the rule ordi- 
narily was not enforced. The union had 
staged a brief work stoppage just prior 
to the discharge. 

The AFL’s Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men holds a maintenance-of-membership 
contract at the plant. If the employe had 
joined the union, he would have been sub- 
ject to discharge later in the event he 
tailed to keep up his dues payments dur- 
ing the life of the contract. 

Cautious attitude. Employers, as a re- 
sult of this NLRB ruling, are expected to 
be more wary than ever in dealing with 
disputes in their plants between union and 
nonunion workers. They may feel that 
some action by a foreman might be held 
to be a form of discrimination to encour- 
age union membership. Under this ruling, 
they then might be found guilty of vio- 
lating the Wagner Act’s provisions against 
unfair labor practices. 


New Strike Record 


Working time lost because of strikes 
reached an all-time peak in February. The 
Labor Department now reports that 21,- 
500,000 man-days of work were lost due 
to work stoppages during that month. 
Most of the lost time resulted from the 
General Motors, steel and electrical strikes. 

The month’s total of work stoppages was 
460, which included 200 strikes carried 
over from the previous month. The strikes 
involved a total of 1,430,000 workers. The 
loss during February amounted to 3.94 per 
cent of all available working time. This 
was far above the one half of 1 per cent 
recorded for February, 1945. 
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How to 
Further the Economy of 
Machine-Scrubbing 


Three-way savings are possible simply by choosing a cleanser that 
keeps pace with ‘the speed of machine- -scrubbing . . one that is 
specially compounded for the purpose. Such a cleanser cuts the 
operating time of the machine to the minimum required, effecting 
savings in labor costs ... prolongs the life of the machine. . . and 
saves on brushes. In contrast, slow-acting cleansers necessitate 
prolonged brush action, which not only needlessly piles up mileage 
on the machine but prematurely wears out the brushes. 


All Finnell Cleaning Compounds are designed to work in scrub- 
bing machines, and all are products of Finnell’s own poonteg mill. 
There are six such cleansers, including _ 

Setol, the mineral oil solvent for use on 
mill and factory floors (it emulsifies grimy 
oil and grease’ instantaneously) . . . and 
Finola, the Original Scouring Powder, for 
heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard sur- 
face floors. For consultation or literature 
on the full line of Finnell Cleansers, as 
well as on Finnell Scrubbing Machines, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 3704 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 
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Weve Been Asked) $ 


ABOUT THE RULES THAT GOVERN BUILDING 


A new set of rules now governs all con- 
struction activity. These rules are more 
drastic than wartime building controls. 
And they can be enforced by prison sen- 
tences and big fines, so that it is well to 
understand what can and cannot be done 
under them. 

What the Government is doing is to 
set up a permit system to govern build- 
ing. It now is illegal to do most new build- 
ing, or even repair work, without a permit. 


Exactly who must get a permit to 
build? 

Everybody building or repairing a house 
at a cost of more than $400. This means 
total costs, including labor, materials and 
contractors’ fees. Also, permits must ~be 
gotten by everybody building or repairing 
industrial and commercial structures, ex- 
cept where the cost is relatively small. 
Exemptions are given where the amounts 
involved are not more than $1,000 on a 
residential building for more than five 
families, $1,000 on a commercial or serv- 
ice establishment, $1,000 on a farm build- 
ing other than a house, $1,000 on a church 
or public building, and $15,000 on a fac- 
tory or industrial building. 


What building can be done without 
a permit? 
Certain types of construction are possible 
without a permit, regardless of cost. Per- 
mits are not needed for building or repair- 
ing roads, streets, sidewalks, railroad op- 
erating facilities, bridges, tunnels, pipe 
lines, power lines, silos, sewers, etc. Per- 
mits usually are not required for repair 
and maintenance work on _ industrial, 
utility _ and transportation _ structures. 
Also exempt are military building and 
construction for the Veterans’ Adminis- 

tration. 


Buildings that have been damaged by 
fire, flood, tornado or similar disasters may 
be repaired without getting permits. Such 
repairs must be the minimum required 
to prevent further damage. Or homes 
and farm buildings can be repaired or 
rebuilt altogether if the total cost is not 
more than $6,000 and the rebuilding is 
commenced within 60 days after the 
disaster. 


What of buildings now under way? 
If materials had gone into a building on 
March 26, and work was going ahead 
on that date, no permit is required to 
cort:inue the construction. Otherwise, a 
permit must be obtained. Thus, for ex- 
ample, where building materials actually 
were on hand March 26 but none had 
been incorporated into the structure, a 
permit is required to proceed. But where 
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excavation had been completed and con- 
crete or bricks placed in the foundation, 
no permit is needed to complete this 
building even though much of the mate- 
rial is not on the site. 


Can painting and papering be done? 
Yes. Buildings already standing can be 
painted or papered without permits unless 
some changes in the structure are involved. 


Will a building permit assure mate- 
rials? 

No. A permit is just a hunting license for 
materials. It carries no assurance that 
scarce materials can be found. But Civil- 
ian Production Administration officials 
say that in most cases they expect mate- 
rials to be available to take care of per- 
mits that are issued. 


Are priorities to be given? 

Priorities go with permits issued under 
the veterans’ low-cost housing program, 
but not with permits for other construc- 
tion. In special cases, the holder of a non- 
housing building permit can go to CPA 
and get priorities for scarce materials. 
This might be the case where he wants to 
build a plant to produce scarce materials. 
But, for the most part, holders of these 
permits will get no priority rating. They 
will have to scramble for whatever mate- 
rials are available. 


How can a permit be obtained? 
Special forms must be filled out, according 
to the type of building involved. Appli- 
cations for housing permits go to local 
offices of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, which processes them. Applica- 
tions for farm housing are filed with coun- 
ty agricultural committees. All other con- 
struction permits are handled by CPA 
district construction offices. Housing ap- 
plications are filed on Form CPA-4386. 
For other types of construction, Form 
CPA-4423 is used. 


Must building material suppliers give 
preference to permit holders? 
No. A man doing repair work costing 
under $400, and thus not needing a build- 
ing permit, can obtain materials on equal 
standing with a man who holds a permit 
for construction, so long as priorities are 

not involved. 


Must priorities be honored? 

They are supposed to be honored when 
materials are available. CPA is trying to 
channel large amounts of scarce materials 
into low-cost housing for veterans of 
World War II. In some cases, more than 
50 per cent of available materials are ex- 
pected to go into this program. 


Can a house costing more than $10,- 
000 be started? 
Not unless built by a veteran- of *World 
War IT for his own occupancy. In that 
case, yes. But no permits will be issued 
for others to build higher-priced homes. 
Actually, nonveterans have very little 
chance to get permits to build houses any 
time soon unless they agree to give vet- 
erans first chance to buy or rent them. 
Present official emphasis is on providing 
homes costing around $6,000 for veterans. 


On what basis are nonhousing per- 
mits granted? 
Greatest consideration is supposed to be 
given to whether a proposed construction 
is essential and is needed right now. 
Projects that can be deferred usually will 
have to wait. Nonessential building like- 
wise will be expected to wait. CPA might 
give a permit for building a drugstore in 
a community where there is none, but turn 
down an applicant who wanted to con- 
struct such a store in a city where there 
already are many. 


Who decides on these permits? 

The manager of a CPA district construc- 
tion office makes the decision on non- 
housing projects. But he is supposed to be 
guided to a large extent by recommenda- 
tions of the civilian advisory committee 
for his district. These committees are be- 
ing set up in each of the 71 districts to 
screen out nonessential and deferrable 
building applications and to make recom- 
mendations. Applicants can take appeals 
to CPA headquarters in Washington. 


Who can be sent to prison in case 
of violation? 

The building supplier or contractor or own- 

er. Each is liable. And the maximum penal- 

ty under the Second War Powers Act for 

violating priority regulations is one year 

in prison and a $10,000 fine. 


What enforcement machinery exists? 
CPA’s enforcement machinery is not ex- 
tensive, but it has some enforcement 
agents in the field. In some cases, spot 
checks will be made of building inven- 
tories. And, where possible, complaints 
of violations will be investigated. 


How long will rules be in effect? 
The regulations are based upon authority 
received by CPA from the Second War 
Powers Act. This Act would expire next 
June 30 unless extended. But the House 
has voted for an extension until March 
31, 1947, and this is likely to be approved 
by the Senate. The building rules may be 
in effect longer, depending on the view 
of Congress next March. 
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WHY NOT HAVE IT FOR 
YOURSELF AND YOUR TENANTS 


A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System—the most effective protection 
against fire—usually pays for itself in reduced insurance rates over a 
reasonable period of time. Then, as a capital investment, it earns 
dividends that often can be reckoned in thousands of dollars. 


SPACE-SEEKING TENANTS LOOK FOR GRINNELL PROTECTION ... 
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Prospective tenants know that Grinnell Protection 
reduces their insurance premiums, guards their 
tangible and intangible property from fire, protects 
them against the carelessness of other occupants and 
removes the possibility of temporary or permanent 
loss of business. 


THIS IS CERTAINLY TO YOUR ADVANTAGE... 
—— thy, WN 


Your tenants’ gains are your gains. Protected and 
prospering, they are profitable to you. And in com- 
petition, year after year, the Grinnell protected 
business quarters rent more easily and stay rented. 


HERE’S HOW GRINNELL PROTECTION PAYS OFF... 





A non-sprinkler-protected proper*y, for example, 
paid $5000 a year for insurance. Installing a Grinnell 
System reduced insurance premiums to $2000, result- 
ing in annual savings of $3000. In 9 years, the instal- 
lation paid for itself. The system then continued to 
pay a handsome return on the investment — plus 


safeguarding the entire property against fire. 








DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1873 . . . PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION DOLLARS 


WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 
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Wherever records on cards 
or sheets take a beating from use 
by hand or, machine,, you'll find 
cotton fiber paper, But even for 
records that are consulted or 
posted infrequently, it pays to use 
firm, strong, permanent cotton 
fiber paper. For only with cotton 


fiber paper can you be sure your 


ae 





Pays to Pick ; 


records will last as long as they 
should. 

Parsons ledger papers and in- 
dex bristols are made in matched 
sets and colors for easy handling 
and reference. 

So for record papers or cards 
that will do'a better job because 
they’re better made, remember, it 


pays to pick Parsons. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY * HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Question —— 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. 





Should an international agency be 
created to allocate Iran’s oil sources 
among Russia, Britain, the United 
States and possibly other great 
powers? 


Since access to Iranian oil deposits 
is a vital underlying factor in the 
Russo-Iranian dispute, The United 
States News asked oilmen, bankers, 
political economists and others the 
preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


Joseph E. Pogue 


New York, N. Y., Vice President, The 
Chase National Bank; Special Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council, 1942, 


answers: 

My answer to this question is definitely 
No. Iran is an independent state and no 
other country or group has any right 
whatsoever to dictate to Iran the manner 
in which it should handle its oil resources. 
Any attempt in this direction on our part 
would be wholly at variance with our 
professed principles; and, on the part of 
any other state, should be opposed by us 
by diplomatic measures. Iran should be 
left completely free to make concession con- 
tracts with the nationals of any state, and 
our Government should merely seek that 
our nationals should be on equal terms 
with the nationals of other countries. 


Senator Pepper 


(Dem.), Fla.; Member, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Commerce, and Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning, 


answers: 

There is no authority to justify the crea- 
tion of an international agency at the 
present time to deal with the question of 
allocation of Iran’s oil resources. Iran is a 
sovereign nation and she, of course, has 
the right to determine to whom she will 
allow oil concessions. 

I do feel, however, that since this dis- 
pute, to a considerable degree, reaches 
down into the clash of interests in the 
Middle East between the British and the 
Russians it would be highly desirable, as 
I proposed recently in the Senate, for the 
United States, Russia and Great Britain 
to get together in a candid conference for 
the reconciliation of all their neighbor con- 
flicts. 

If the United States, Russia and Great 
Britain were agreed on their relationship 
to each other in the Middle East respect- 
ing the oil resources in the countries in 
that area, I have no doubt that satisfac- 
tory arrangements could be made with the 
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individual nations in that area in whose | 


borders lie oil resources. 


William R. Boyd, Jr. 


troleum Institute, 


answers: 


| 


| 
| 


As I understand it, the complete inde- | 


pendence of Iran has been guaranteed. 
Therefore, in my judgment, its sovereignty 
should be respected and the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and people, and not some interna- 


tional agency, should make the decision as 


to what disposition it makes of its oil 
resources. We certainly would not want 





any international agency telling the Gov- | 
ernment or the people of the United | 
States how we should allocate our domes- | 


tic oil production. 


Grayson L. Kirk 


New York, N. Y.; Professor of Govern- 


ment, Columbia University; Consultant, De- | 


partment of State, 1942-44, 
answers: 


An agency to allocate oil exports—not 
oil sources—might be helpful, but it would 
provide only a partial solution of the Iran- 
ian problem. Iran and Turkey are the two 
chief gaps in the ring of “friendly” states 


surrounding the Soviet policy frontier from | 


Finland to Manchuria. 

It seems clear that Soviet policy is as 
much concerned with influencing the politi- 
cal orientation of the Iranian regime as 
with obtaining access to oil in the North 
Iranian provinces. In view of this, it is 
doubtful if the Soviet authorities would 
support the solution you suggest. 


Charles Prince 


Washington, D. C.; Russian Expert of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1945-46; Economist, Board of Economic 
Warfare, 1942-43, 


answers: 

The vital issue in Iran is not oil per se. 
The struggle is of a combined strategic, 
military and geopolitical nature. This is 
evidenced by the dangerous psychological 
warfare currently conducted throughout 
the Middle East by the governments of 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., respec- 
tively. In my judgment, each problem 
should be dealt with on its own merits by 
the powers immediately involved; but each 
issue must concurrently also- be dealt with 
in relation to the bargaining power of each 
state on a global-wide basis. 

Therefore, it is urgently 
feasible to allocate the oil resources in Iran 
among Britain, Russia, the United States 
and possibly other powers. Such a negoti- 
ated allocation of oil resources would also 
set a desirable pattern for a partial solu- 
tion of the equally urgent Turkish prob- 
lem and would enhance the possibilities for 
UNO becoming an effective instrumental- 
ity for world peace and international co- 
operation. 
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As a kid, he credits tops and 
debits marbles... learns how to 
balance books in high school... 
sweats out a long, tough accounting 
course in a recognized school... 
spends years at public accounting, 
then passes a brain-wringing exam 
(about 85% of candidates fail) and 
a searching character analysis—to 
gain the C. P. A. certificate. 

The modern Accounting firm 
...Wwhose members have rugged 
education, broad basic background, 
business experience in many lines, 
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How they get that way 


New York, N. Y.; President, American Pe- | 


“ AMERIGAN INSTITUTE 
: OF ACCOUNTANTS 
-« ence — 
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is today’s indispensable consultant 
to industry. Analyzing the past 
figures, they lay the ground for 
future policies. Smart companies 
profitably consult the CPA not once 
a year but regularly to perk profits, 


prevent losses. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, plus experience of 40 
years, help provide the fresh facts 
upon which accountants base their 
findings. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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(This article represents the result of an 





2 extensive research on a topic of out- 





Special Report. 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SURPLUS WE LOST ABROAD: 
LOW RETURNS FOR U.S. GOODS 


Congressional Committee’s Charges of Waste in Disposal Practices 


Sales of materials costing 
$892,716,000 for one third 
of value, mostly on IOU’s 


When thewar ended, this country owned 
$27 253,137,767 worth of property over- 
seas, ranging from woolen blankets to en- 
tire transportation systems, and scattered 
from one end of the earth to the other. 

A committee of Congress now has looked 
over the world for this property and has 
sought to determine what has happened 
to it or is to happen to it. This committee, 
the Senate’s Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program, found: 

Surplus property abroad will represent 
$12,831,000,000 to taxpayers when the 
services finish declaring all their surpluses. 

Sales to date involve surplus property 
that cost $892,716,000, or not quite 10 per 
cent of the entire eventual surplus. Only 
about $335,974,000 came from these sales. 

Also, most of the $335,974,000! “paid” 
for this surplus property actually is to be 
loaned by the United States to the pur- 
chasing nation. At present, IOU’s are being 


taken in exchange for the goods. Terms * 


of payment usually are 30 years at 234 
per cent interest It is on this basis that 
France and Russia each have asked for 
credits of $100,000,000. Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia have asked for $50,000,000 each, 
and other nations for varying amounts. 

What really is happening is that 
this country is unloading its vast stocks 
abroad for a fraction of their cost. This 
has drawn critical attention from the Sen- 
ate investigators. They charged U.S. dis- 
posal agencies with making poor bargains, 
setting prices below the market rate, act- 
ing too hastily in some cases and too slowly 
in others, giving away valuable. assets 
without consulting Congress. In fact, after 
its survey, the Committee could not find 
a good word to say for any part of the dis- 
posal program. Examples were offered to 
show reasons for criticism. 

Pricing’ of goods. In Europe, ceiling 
prices were set on surplus items. No offers 
to buy at higher prices were accepted, on 
the theory that the U.S. doesn’t want to 
gouge foreign governments. But nothing 
prevented individuals from buying at U.S. 
ceilings, then selling for higher prices. 

A contrasting instance of British meth- 
ods was cited by the Committee. Witnesses 
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—Foreign Liquidation Commission 


HOLLAND: Selling trucks to Dutch dealers 





—WvU. S. Army 


INDIA: Repairing surplus motors before auction 
«+ sales amounted to only a fraction of the costs 
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testified that British surpluses m Iran, for 
instance, were sold for several times their 
original cost. The Senate group declared 
the U.S. disposal agency neglected its re- 
sponsibility to American taxpayers to “ad- 
vance some nebulous theory of interna- 
tional good will.” 

Barter. The United States needs things 
that other nations have, particularly stra- 
tegic raw materials like rubber, tin, 
tungsten. Foreign countries need the U.S. 
surpluses. Yet no effort has been made to 
trade our surpluses for minerals and ma- 
terials. The only step in this direction is 
the State Department’s interest in trading 
surpluses for property that might be used 
for embassies and consulates abroad. 

The deal with Britain. There the U.S. 
started with $4,705,055,562 in Lend-Lease 
military equipment. Britain gets that. 
Then there was $912,879,288 worth of 
civilian-type goods, including large amounts 
of food, that was supplied through Lend- 
Lease and was on its way to Britain when 
Lend-Lease ended. Also $498,000,000 worth 
of Army and Navy equipment was de- 
clared surplus in the United Kingdom. 

All this was sold for $650,000,000, to be 
paid in 50 annual installments at 2 per cent 
interest. The terms are the same as those 
for the proposed loan to Britain. This 
represents only 10.7 per cent of the total 
cost of the inventory involved. After the 
last war, the U.S. got a 50 per cent return, 
in credits and forgiven claims, on surplus 
goods sold to France. 

Special criticism was leveled at the 
circumstances of the British sale. Restric- 
tions imposed by the United Kingdom 
prevented the sale of surpluses to anyone 
other than the British Government. The 
Committee said U.S. representatives failed 
to obtain adequate market information 
before settling on a final price, allowed 
themselves to be outbargained too easily, 
were taken in by the offer of an “illusory” 
benefit—a promise by the United Kingdom 
to support our position at an international 
trade conference—since no actual trade 
barriers were eliminated. 

Transfer of military property. One of 
the most vexing problems in surplus dis- 
posal is the existence of almost endless 
rows of planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
other materiel. A good bit of this property 
is being destroyed outright. But sizable 
amounts are being sold to other nations at 
scrap prices or, as in the case of the United 
Kingdom, left with nations that have it. 

This sale or gift of armaments in peace- 
time raises delicate questions about this 
country’s relations with other nations. 
The Senate group gave prominent atten- 
tion to this political angle of surplus dis- 
posal in foreign areas. It questioned a con- 
templated extension of the policy of selling 
or giving away nondemilitarized arma- 
ments through executive agreements with- 
out full study and express authorization 
by Congress. 

Delays and confusion in handling the 
whole surplus disposal program were cited 
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i / All Woot, 
Suits 


Today you pay more for the suit 
o@ée for the freight 


Since 1921 a suit of clothes and almost everything else has 
gone up in price. But the price of railroad freight service 
has gone down. 


Sure, the cost of operating a railroad has gone up, too—more 
than 50%. Yet, the average cost to the shipper is 25% less than 
in 1921...less than 1 cent for hauling a ton of freight one mile! 


—All because progressive private management wisely rein- 
vested earnings in better tools and equipment for skilled 
railroad workers to use in providing America with the finest 
transportation at the /owest possible cost. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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TO HELP YOU SELECT AN INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION ON THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


This NEW 32 page brochure Talks Your 
Language! 


















This brochure is ‘‘different.” It 
doesn't ‘“‘gush."’ It's chockful of 
facts for industrial executives 
faced with responsibility of 
plant re-location, or selection 

of a branch or warehouse 
site. It presents a chart-and- 
graph comparative study 
of the ‘Industrial Big.Five”’ 
of the Eastern Seaboard, 
It will interest. firms -big 
and little, preparing to 
cope with post-war 


economy. 












PENNSYLVANIA 
THE “INDUSTRIAL 
BIG FIVE" OF 


THE EASTERN 
SEABOARD 














Send for your free copy. It shows New Jersey's leadership in 
manpower availability—productive yield per wage-dollar—acces- 
sibility to America’s richest markets—transportation facilities— 


tax advantages—small town locations for decentralization, etc. 


NEW JERSEY 


MIGHTY ATOM OF INDUSTRY 


INEW JERSEY COUNCIL, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STATE HOUSE N-4, TRENTON, N, Je 
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with many details. For one thing, the Com- 
mittee was unable to get a really complete 
account of everything this country owns 
abroad, because of a lack of complete and 
standard accounting practices by the 
Army and Navy, and the inadequate data 
on just what Lend-Lease materials were 
not used up in the war. Title to such “un- 
consumed” Lend-Lease technically remains 
with the U.S., but the Committee pointed 
out that, except in the case of Britain, no 
one knows where it is or how much it 
amounts to, much less any way to recover 
it. 

Until the end of 1945, the Army and 
Navy were slow in declaring property 
surplus, partly because they didn’t know 
what they had or what they needed in the 
future. Last December, the Navy instructed 
base commanders in the Pacific not to de- 
clare goods surpius until stocks suuicient to 
meet five years’ requirements had been 
accumulated. In February, that order was 
rescinded and Navy installations now are 
instructed to retain only two years’ supply. 

The War Department last September 
told surplus property officers not to declare 
goods surplus until certain requirements 
had been met, some of them contemplat- 
ing saving materials for use as late as 1970. 
The Manila theater command set up its 
own peacetime reserves. When the Manila 
orders were rescinded by Washington, an 
additional 550,000 tons of civilian-type 
items were released for surplus disposal in 
that area alone. Now, no civilian-type 
items are being returned to this country 
for the War Department’s own use. 

Other delays occurred in determining 
what critical materials should be returned 
and in taking action to get them started 
on the way. Some materials that could 
have been used were lost through spoilage. 
Not until four months after the end of the 
war was there progress on the problem of 
disposing of the huge merchant fleet 
gathered in the Pacific to support the in- 
vasion of Japan. The Committee found a 
long record of administrative false starts 
in many phases of the disposal program. 

In summary, the Senators who traveled 
all around the-world in search of the an- 
swers to the surplus property puzzle found 
it still a “confused muddle” six months 
after the war is over. They point out that 
the time for making the most favorable 
sales already has passed, that the basic 
problems still are unsolved. They blame 
the Army and Navy for not knowing what 
they have, what they need, what they 
want to sell. They blame the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion for not 
determining what materials are needed in 
reconversion and getting them back here. 
They blame the State Department for not 
making good bargains and for failing to 
utilize the Government’s facilities to fur- 
ther the nation’s foreign commercial inter- 
est in a specific situation which could have 
been turned to good account. 
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Gulf Quality Petroleum Products 





HEN you are planning ways and means to 

improve production and reduce costs in the 
competitive months ahead, be sure you are getting 
the benefit of recent developments in petroleum 
science! 

Make sure your heat-treating department, for 
example, has explored the possibility of improved 
quenching practice with Gulf Super-Quench, the 
revolutionary dual-action quenching oil. 

Check up to see that your machine shop has the 
facts on the advantages of Gulf Lasupar Cutting 
Oil for tough, hard-to-speed-up machining opera- 
tions. In almost every case, this quality cutting 
oil reduces machining costs, often improves’ pro- 
duction as much as 50 per cent, and meets the 
requirement for an exceptionally fine finish on 
the work. 


How about your ball and roller bearing lubri- 
cation? Gulf Precision Grease and Gulf Anti-fric- 
tion Grease have greater stability—will meet 
your requirements over a wide range of speeds 
and types of service. 

If you operate Diesel or heavy-duty gasoline- 
powered trucks, you can get cleaner engines and 
lower maintenance costs by the use of Gulf Diesel- 
ube H.D., the modern detergent oil for heavy- 
duty service in gasoline and Diesel engines. 

These are just a few of the quality Gulf prod- 
ucts that can help you improve production and 
reduce costs. Call in a Gulf Service Engineer today 
and ask him to recommend the oils and greases 
best suited to your needs. They are available to 
you through more than 1200 warehouses located 
in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. 





Gulf Oil Corporation ° Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston * New York ° Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « Atlanta * New Orleans ¢ Houston ¢ Louisvilie * Toledo 
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. Seal 
Engines 


CONTINENTAL 





Look for the Continental Red Seal 
Pp WE RR BY It Identifies the Finest in Every Field of Power 








Continental engines are playing an important 
role in America's building program. They 
power mixers, pumps, compressors, winches and 
machines for excavating. They power trucks 
and motor vehicles directly serving the building 
trade. Their economical and dependable oper- 


ation serve to speed construction work at low 


cost. In the construction field, as well as in trans- 


portation, aviation, industry and on the farm, 


wherever there is work to be done, Continental 
Red Seal Engines are on the job. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
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Latin Nations’ Aid 
In World Drive 
To Feed Europe 


Latin America is attempting to increase 
her food exports. Like the U.S. and other 
important agricultural countries, she wants 
to have a large part in preventing starva- 
tion in countries where food is short as the 
result of the war. 

Over-all figures show that Latin Amer- 
ica is a large food producer and has been 
increasing her output, but there is a ques- 
tion as to how much she can boost her ex- 
ports at this time. 

Important types of food are produced 
in exportable quantities in Latin America. 

Wheat is raised in all countries that 
have suitable soil and climatic conditions, 
but only Argentina produces exportable 
surpluses. Rainfall in Argentina during the 
past growing season was short. Locusts 
damaged the crop in some areas. As a re- 
sult, the crop that has just been harvested 
is only 58 per cent as large as the prewar 
average. The exportable surplus is esti- 
mated at 3,300,000 tons, but about half of 
this amount will be needed by Brazil, 
where the crop never is adequate for local 
needs. 

Corn is produced in all Latin-American 
countries, but few of them raise enough to 
fill their own requirements. Mexico, for 
example, although she raises more corn 
than any other grain, has to supplement 
her local supplies by imports from the 
United States. 

Argentina, therefore, is to be virtually 
the only Latin-American source of corn 
for Europe. She formerly shipped large 
quantities to the Low Countries and to cer- 
tain other European livestock-raising na- 
tions for use as feed. Shipping shortages 
and German occupation cut off this mar- 
ket during the war; so Argentina expanded 
her own hog herds and fed corn to them, 
or used the corn for fuel. Now, with ship- 
ping available and European markets 
reopening, Argentine hog herds are being 
reduced, and corn again is becoming an im- 
portant export. Although the current crop 
has been damaged by drought, the harvest 
in July is expected to yield an exportable 
surplus of 3,335,000 tons. Some of this will 
go to European countries, which need it 
for livestock feed as well as for human 
consumption. 

Rice is a staple food throughout most 
of Latin America. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary to import large quantities from the 
U.S. and from the Orient. Lack of ship- 
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ble he came of shaving age .. . a vest pocket sized dry 
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, ay Harris Tweed is ideal for travel and outdoor 

M7 {i uigeg, wear. It tailors beautifully, holds its shape, its 

ui rent weight is right for most temperatures and cli- 

A Oe aS mates, and it never fails to lend distinction to 
aye MA : + 

Oe | Oy Sache 8 1 the wearer. 

WIGAN figasat @ Wherever you go you will be proud of the 
Me Wows HERG youthfulness and the casual elegance of gar- 
My hay = aanee ments made of Harris Tweed. 

aA AAS & efdt i eee 
eA abit te 
1s, Under rulings of the British Board of Trade and the 
iif Federal Trade Commission, Harris Tweed refers only 
F to tweed, hand woven of selected virgin wool by the 
\ i it crofters at their own homes in the islands of the Outer 
iQ Hebrides off the coast of Scotland. 
f Issued by The 
HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C.2 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
That is Missouri’s position. In FRONT RANK among a spirit of calm serenity 
the nation’s most advantageous industrial locations which busy visitors find 
if the very CENTER of things opportunity-wise. most appealing. Its 


‘ : large, pleasantrooms and 

Consider these vital facts: Over 950 tot nap sien 
: s 2S 8 o 

new corporationslast year. New modern eee piss. capinie 


State Constitution. Low taxes. Unlimit- sienna Gaus and 
ed water supply. Wealth of raw material 4 elaxation. I hree distine- 
and abundance of firm power. Vast pools tive restaurants gratify- 
of skilled native-born friendly labor. Rich ing a variety of moods. 
diversified consumer market. Hub of all 


inland transportation. Extensive cultural TE L 
and educational facilities. 350 alert 

communities eager and able to offer 

every cooperation. 

Specialized, confidential service to industrial- 

ists. Write direct: Missouri State Department 


of Resources and Development, Dept. 716, lett, Manager 
Jefferson City, Missouri Dwight A. aad st., New York 


= sit Ave- _N.Y- 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI Vand a REALTY HOTELS INC- 
IN THE HEART OF AMERICA MEMBER 
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JnterAmerica Week 


ping during the war, coupled with stress 
on crop diversification by U.S. agencies 
and local governments, brought about a 
large increase in Latin-American produc- 
tion. This year there will be exportable 
surpluses in Brazil, Chile and Ecuador. 
It is expected that, after meeting local 
requirements, Latin America will be able 
to send nearly 500,000 tons abroad. 

Edible fat and oil production has been 
stressed throughout Latin America by 
local governments and U.S. agencies be- 
cause of wartime shortages. Raising of 
linseed, sunflower seed, sesame seed, cer- 
tain types of palms, and other sources of 
fats and oils has been encouraged. The 
result is that, although many Latin-Amer- 
ican countries still must supplement their 
supplies by imports, heavy exports to the 
other hemisphere will be possible. 

Sugar needs during the war stimulated 
acreages in Latin-American producing 
countries. Crop prospects in general are 
good. Production is expected to total 
8,000,000 tons, as against the prewar 
average of 6,166,000 tons. It is estimated 
that more than 5,000,000 tons will be 
available for export. 

Meat exports of all types are expected 
to amount to 921,000 tons. The bulk will 
come from Argentina, but Uruguay prob- 
ably will export 110,000 tons; Brazil, 28,000 
tons, and Paraguay, 18,000 tons. 

Banana production is approaching pre- 
war levels after having been cut down be- 
cause of the shipping shortage. Because of 
their perishability, bananas are considered 
unsuitable for relief distribution; but in- 
creased refrigerator shipments to the U.S., 
the United Kingdom, and Western Euro- 
pean ports may release supplies of other 
types of food for relief uses. 

Ability to increase exports above 
these figures is affected by two factors. 

Short rations are the year-to-year rule 
for large masses of the population in most 
Latin-American countries. Living stand- 
ards and purchasing power of the working 
classes are low. Lf the average peon is re- 
quired to reduce his meager ration, he will 
have to take additional notches in a belt 
that already is tight. In many countries, a 
cut in present rations would result in seri- 
ous undernourishment. 

Transportation facilities in most coun- 
tries are run down and inadequate. Many 
trucks needed for hauling food. to ship- 
ping points and to markets have worn out. 
Truck tires are scarce. Railroads have 
deteriorated because of inability to get new 
equipment during the war. In Argentina, 
efforts to move the new wheat crop from 
farms and elevators to ports are seriously 
crippled by a _near-breakdown of the 
transportation system. 

Latin America, it is believed, would like 
to render the maximum help in preventing 
starvation abroad, but sharp limitations 
make it unlikely that she will be able to 
increase food shipments greatly this year. 
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Speaking Of Saving Money... 
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A Better Way to save money is to put 


Shaving with old razor blades is 





one way fo cut expenses... but you may 


cut more than expenses in the process. 
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your Insurance on a 3-year basis... 


and reduce your premium 16%4%. 


Sei 

















Suppose, for instance, your fire insurance premiums are $40 a year. In three years 


2 


you would pay $120. But buy your insurance on a 3-year basis, and you reduce 


your premiums to $100. You save $20... or 162%. (On a five-year basis you r oe 
a ince 7 19 no policyholder has 


ave 20%. 
save 20% | ever suffered loss 
Why not check with your local insurance agent and make sure that as many because of failure of the Aetna to 


policies as possible are on this money-saving basis? You will find representatives meet its obligations. 
of the Aetna Insurance Group good people to consult. 


; ae : WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
Remember, too, that when your insurance is with capital stock companies such 

he yh: Laval Ps 1846 1835—New York City 1819 

as those comprising the Aetna Insurance Group, it is backed by both a paid-in | Mexican | 1845—New York City 
capital and surplus. You are never liable for assessment. War | 1851—San Francisco aes 
pss 1866— Portland, Me. 1843 

DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER Cs | ~ciee 

1857 


1898 1872—Boston 
Spanish- | 1877—St. John, N. B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle;Spokane 

Wer | 1901—Jecksonvile, Ma.) '®% 

1917 | 1904—Baltimore 1907 


Aina Insurance 





ental sro World 4 
Standard @ War | 1906—San Francisco 2 
iesusy: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 1941 | 1908—Chelsea at 
Mang inse™ World 1914—Salem 1929 














War 2 1941 —Fall River 





AETNA INSURANCE CO. ° THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. + STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y. 


Listen to EARL GODWIN American Broad- 
casting Company. Thursdays 8:15 p.m., E.S.T. 












































Loox at the 25 articles above for two minutes. Then take pencil 
and paper and write down as many as you can remember. (15 is 
good, 20 terrific, 25 incredible.) 

Now, can you remember one other thing these assorted articles 
have in common? . . . Every one is made with electricity—or run by 
electricity—or both. 


It’s hard to name any manufactured article that isn’t partly 


) ? 
is YOU ( Mm Abt) @) ry é the product of electricity. It is basic to all industry. It provides 


the power that makes America the most productive nation on earth. 


Testing your memory again, do you know how much the cost 
of home electric service has come down through the years? You 
may not have noticed because you kept buying more electric ap- 
pliances and using more electricity. But actually, the average 
American family gets tezce as much electricity for its money as it did 
20 years ago! 

Low-priced electric service—friendly and dependable—is 
made possible by the sound business management of America’s 
self-supporting, tax-paying electric light and power companies. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 





Hear NELSON EDDY # “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network. 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 
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Under the regulations that now are to govern almost all building..... 

Construction that had started by March 26 can be completed. 

New construction or repair, hereafter, as a rule can be by permit only. 

Individuals wanting to build homes costing more than $10,000, with lot, 
cannot get a permit. That is true of all except veterans of World War II. 

Apartment-house construction is to be encouraged. f 

New office buildings, stores, factory buildings will be discouraged. The 
pressure for space in this field will grow very much greater before it eases. 

Factory-built houses, to sell under $10,000, will be encouraged. 

On new construction, enforcement of the regulations should be relatively 
easy. Builders will need to be careful because there are stiff penalties if an 
effort is made at enforcement. On repairs, the limit of $400 on homes and of 
$1,000 on other nonindustrial structures will be harder to enforce. 




















As a result of working of the new permit SysStemeeecee 

Building is to face a temporary setback during adjustment to the new rules. 
Maybe as much as two months will be lost while the new system is set up. 

Small contractors, contractors who have been building for the higher-price 
market in custom-built houses will face severe trouble. 

Prefabrication industry will enjoy a boom if Government has its way. 

Big contractors, contractors handling public works, those building office 
structures and factories will face a cutback on new work in this year. 

Building material suppliers still should enjoy a boom. 

Workers in the building industry will face a good deal of adjustment; will 
probably need to do some shifting around as types of work change. 

What the Government is to do is to try to channel construction into the 
field of low-cost housing for veterans. To do that, Government is to squeeze 
the other fields of construction; is to put barriers in the way of building that 
fails to meet the conditions laid down. 

















A permit system, governing construction, can last as long as Congress is 
willing to allow. Power on which it rests will be extended into 1947. 

Building industry should expect to work under controls until mid-1947. 

A permit is a hunting license for materials, not a priority on materials. 

Priorities will continue to be issued for materials going into veterans' 
low-cost housing and into houses built by veterans for their own occupancy. 

A guarantee of $600,000,000 to underwrite the production of prefabricated 
houses is requested of Congress, but is unlikely to be approved. 

Subsidy of $600,000,000 to hold down prices of materials going into low- 
priced homes likewise is requested and likewise is less than a 50-50 prospect. 

We give you more of this whole story on pages 15 and 38. 











Cost is the factor that may yet put a crimp in any building boom. 

States and cities are reporting costs of highway and road building as much 
as 125 per cent higher than in prewar. This is slowing a start in building. 

Individuals are finding house-building costs 50 to 75 per cent higher. 

Industry is. running up against construction costs that encourage a search 
for Government-owned war plants. Plants that the Government expected to be white 
elephants are turning out to have a demand. Small war plants are selling often 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continuca) 


at prices near or even above the original cost to the Government. 

A boom and then a crack can come in the building industry if prices of con= 
struction get out of line with reality. People are paying highly inflated prices 
for old houses in many cities, and old-house prices will stay high until it is 
possible to build again in the higher=-price range. It is probable that present 
restrictions on building will ease by spring or summer, 1947. 


As to building materials.....0fficial estimate is this: 

Lumber in 1946 is likely to run 17.8 per cent short of demand. 

Brick supply will be about 18 per cent under probable demand. 

Gypsum board and lath are running 31.5 per cent under demand. 

Radiators are to be had in a supply more than 50 per cent under neéde 

Cast-iron soil pipe is 28.5 per cent short of requirements. 

Structural clay tile is in a supply 27 per cent under demand. 

Bathtubs, sinks, lavatories, all are short. 

Price subsidies are being promoted as‘’a means of bringing more production 
of many of these products. The alternative is another price rise, which in turn 
will add to building costs, which already are out of sight for many people. 














John L. Lewis is going to get higher wages for coal miners. 

Coal prices then are to be increased to cover increased wage costs. 

A settlement after a strike will be on a highcr wage basis than settlement 
could have been without a strike, if past experience. is any guide. 

A price rise that Government might give before a strike will probably be 
less than it will give in the end after a strike. 

A long coal strike, one lasting more than 4 or 5 weeks, cannot be permitted 
by Government without facing the prospect of industrial paralysis. A strike of 
ene week would bring some slowdowns. A four-week strike would be very bade. 

Odds are on a coal-industry settlement short of a drawn-out strike. 
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With Walter Reuther head of CIO's biggest union, its Auto WorkerSeeeee 

Strike weapon is likely to be used rather freely to force demands. 

Annual-wage ideas will be agitated, but are unlikely to be the basis for 
early demands for fulfillment. 

Wage-increase demands for 300,000 Auto Workers members who have not yet had 
their 18.5-cent increase will be pushed by the new leadership. 

Office workers and salesmen are to be the objects of organization drives. 
~ Mr. Reuther's reputation as the New Dealer of labor-union officials ate 
tracted support rather than otherwise. Union members who had gone through a 
strike of nearly four months backed him almost solidly. There are signs that 
the attitude among U.S. workers may be more militant than had séemed probable. 














The big strike period of 1946 should be ended within a few months. 

Industry's production level is very high now in nondurable-goods lines and 
it is rising steadily in the durable-goods lines. 

Price uncertainty continues to affect the flow of goods to retailers. 

The price policy to prevail after July 1 is unlikely to be fixed firmly 
until late May or early June. White House tactics will be to try to delay a 
decision by Congress until last minute, hoping then to get a simple extensions, 

Outlook still is for some reStriction on price-control power. 














Minimum-wage increase to 55 cents remains possible, but there is next to no 
chance that Congress will legislate a 65-cent minimum at this time. 

Old-age insurance coverage is not likely to be broadened this year. 

A 1946 revenue act is a possibility in the second half of the year, when 
Congress will be interested in doing things to interest the voters. 

Individuals can expect some tax relief on 1947 incomes, but corporations 
should not expect any more relief than they are getting on 1946 incomes. 
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GENERATOR OF JOBS 


It takes the steadv work of nearly half 
a million men to mine the coal to mect 
America’s daily needs. And that figure 
is but a fraction of the vast number of 
jobs generated by Bituminous Coal in 
other industries. 

Coal makes jobs on our railroads— 
it is their biggest single item of freight. 

Coal makes jobs in-our steel mills—a 
ton of coal goes into the making of 
every ton of steel. 

Coal makes jobs in our utility plants 
—it generates electricity and gas. 

Coal makes jobs in our factories— 
most of them would have to shut down 
without the transportation, the steel, 
the heat, the light and the power, that 
depend on coal! 

Yes, coal generates more than 62% 
of America’s electrical energy —to keep 
the wheels of our industries turning. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Coal powers 94% of all our railroad 
locomotives that haul America’s gouds 
to market. 

And from coal—directly and in- 
directly—come more than 200,000 use- 
ful products, ranging from chemicals 
and medicines to fabrics, plastics, per- 
fumes, paints and fertilizers. 

All this means jobs—not jobs by the 
thousand ... or by the hundred thou- 
sand ... but jobs by the million! 

Truly, our whole civilization—and 
the jobs which make that civilization 
possible—depends on Bituminous Coal. 
That’s why anything that affects the 
coal industry also affects you— whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 





Brruminous Coat INsTITUTE 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Why Home and Industry 
BURN COAL 


Most of America’s heat, light, pow- 
er comes from Bituminous Coal. 

Millions of homes depend on 
Bituminous Coal as the most eco- 
nomical, most dependable, most 
plentiful fuel available—supplying 
steady, uniform, healthful heat. 
Better than 4 out of every 7 homes 
in the U. S. already heat with coal. 
And, when you install one of the 
marvelously efficient new stokers, 
Bituminous Coal also becomes an 
“automatic” fuel—even to the point 
of ash removal! Clean, quiet, odor- 
less, smokeless. 

Thousands of factories depend 
on Bituminous Coal as the most 
available source of low-cost, de- 
pendable electrical energy and 
steam power. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages —the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 


























Expected request for new 
authority from Congress 
to put brake on bank loans 


Added authority to control credit poli- 
cies of the country’s banking system is 
likely to bé requested from Congress in the 
period immediately ahead. Purpose of ad- 
ditional controls would be to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve System more power to check 
an expansion of bank credit if an infla- 
tionary situation should develop. 

Underlying the forthcoming request is 
the fact that the banking system now 
holds more than $100,000,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment obligations which could be sold at 
any time to provide banks with additional 
lending power. At present, there is nothing 
the Federal Reserve or the Government 
could do to curb such activity. 

A report outlining the credit situation 
and suggesting remedies is to be sent to 
Congress shortly by Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles. This 
report, however, is not now expected to 
recommend the far-reaching changes in 
credit controls that some advisers to\ the 
Federal Reserve Board would suggest. 

Proposals. The report is expected to 
be confined to these suggestions: 

Banks would be required to hold a 
certain percentage of their reserves in 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. 
These certificates carry an interest rate of 
seven eights of 1 per cent. This proposal 
would have the twofold effect of softening 
the criticism that banks now are earning 
too much money on Government-created 
debt, and of easing the buying pressure of 
vanks for long-term bonds. Bank buying 
of Government bonds has tended to send 
market prices up and the interest return 
down. The requirement also would limit 
the amounts of certificates that banks 
could sell to the Federal Reserve in order 
to obtain more funds for loans. 

A higher capital gains tax also is likely 
to be recommended. Mr. Eccles has repeat- 
edly urged this measure as one means of 
curbing speculation, but there appears to 
be little chance that Congress will approve. 

Increased reserve requirements are ex- 
pected to be discussed in the report, but 
no recommendation on this point is likely. 
The Federal Reserve already has raised 
reserve requirements almost to the limit 
of its authority. Any further increase might 
have the effect of prompting banks to 
withdraw from the system. 

Preferential rate of one half of 1 per 
cent offered by Federal Reserve Banks to 
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DEVICES TO CHECK CREDIT RISE 


Suggestions From Mr. Eccles as Precautions Against Inflation 





wh dene 
CHAIRMAN ECCLES 
Preparing to report 


enable banks to borrow for purchase of 
short-term U.S. securities is scheduled to be 
disapproved. This rate was adopted in 1942 
to encourage banks to buy securities issued 
by the Treasury, and Mr. Eccles already 
has stated that the need for this preferen- 
tial rate has passed. The Federal Reserve 





Board exacts 1 per cent from other ad- 
vances. 

Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson, 
however, has said that he favors continu- 
ing the preferential rate. The Treasury has 
a large refunding operation to perform in 
the year ahead as short-term issues mature. 

Interest rates are not expected to be 
changed in the period ahead. The down- 
ward trend in bond yields indicates that 
the Treasury could float long-term issues 
at rates below 21% per cent, but Mr. Vin- 
son is understood to contemplate no change 
in interest policy for the present. 

A shift in Treasury financing from banks 
to long-term investors, such as insurance 
companies and trust funds, is to be recom- 
mended. The Federal Reserve chairman is 


on record as advocating a reduction in the 


money supply by reducing the volume of 
securities held by banks. The Treasury 
shows signs of supporting this policy, since 
most of the debt now being retired is held 
by banks. 

More sweeping credit controls are 
being suggested by Federal Reserve staff 
members, but they are not likely to be 
publicly indorsed by the Board of Gover- 
nors. These controls are proposed as a 
means of sterilizing some of the credit now 
available for expansion. 

Nonmarketable bonds, carrying a low 
rate of interest, are suggested as one form 





VOLUME OF TRADIN 5 


RY. — EXCHANGE. Receoc ae 








TOP NEGOTIATORS ON FRENCH LOAN: Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson 
and former Premier Leon Blum, head of the French delegation, meet informally 
before opening of conference on proposed credit to France. The amount 
sought is reported to be $2,500,000,000. 
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of bank reserves. Under this system, banks 
would have to hold a part of their required 
reserves in these issues, which they could 
not sell except to meet declines in deposits. 
This would have the effect of freezing a 
portion of bank reserves. 

Power to raise reserve requirements is 
another suggestion that often has been 
made and is being made again. Under this 
authority, the Federal Reserve could re- 
duce the volume of bank credit available 
for lending by requiring member banks to 
hold a larger portion of their deposits as 
reserves. 

To stabilize the market for long-term 
Government bonds, the Federal Reserve 
Banks are proposed as managers of Treas- 
ury trust funds for old-age retirement and 
other purposes. As a buyer and seller of 
trust fund bonds for the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve thus could influence the mar- 
ket price for long-term issues. 

Individual saving also would be en- 
couraged by a proposal to have the Treas- 
ury sell annuities in addition to Social 
Security retirement pensions, and by the 
offer of added insurance against unem- 
ployment. This form of saving might be 
more attractive than continued sales of 
savings bonds. 

These more extensive proposals, how- 
ever, are not expected to get much atten- 
tion in Congress unless inflation develops 
to a greater extent than now indicated. 


Loans Sought From U. S. 


The volume of dollar loans sought by 
foreign nations now becomes clear. Re- 
quests already are beyond the lending 
authority of the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank, which leaves the International Bank 
as the only agency that can satisfy the 
demands. The World Bank proposes to 
tap the U.S. investment market by sell- 
ing securities. 

France alone estimates that she must 
look to this country for $5,000,000,000 of 
her $11,000.000,000 of imports in the next 
four or five years. A French delegation 
headed by former Premier Leon Blum is 
negotiating in Washington for a U.S. loan, 
with the figure reported at $2,500,000,000. 
Indications are that the U.S. will agree to 
a credit of $1,000,000,000 or less. The 
Export-Import Bank opened a $550,000,- 
000 line of credit to France late last year. 

China seeks a U.S. loan of $2,000,- 
000,000. This is likely to be cut to $750,- 
000,000 or less. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, U.S. special envoy to 
China, urges heavy and speedy credits as 
a vital part of this country’s effort to 
establish a strong democratic government 
in China. 

Russia wants $1,000,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank, having lowered her 
sights from the $6,000,000,000 she origi- 
nally planned to ask. However, the deal 
now hinges upon whether the U.S. and 
Russia can get together on what economic 
information the Russians are to supply in 
connection with the negotiations, Russia 
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No need of stamps or slow, messy stamp-sticking—when 
you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 


waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 
postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 
and used for years in thousands of modern offices... 
Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 
postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 
going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 
} longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
have a postage meter? Models for every size 
office... Our nearest office will give you the details. 
Or write for a free booklet that fully 
explains this modern 
mailing method. 








PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowss, INc., 1903 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1n CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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OF BORROWING 


helps many companies 
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A new era of progress and profit 


for many companies has dated from 
the adoption of our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Asa result, gratified 
users of this plan write many letters 
. - . from a few of which we show 
excerpts above. Another letter says: 

**Today starts the fifth year of our 
most pleasant business relationship... 
With the help of your service we have 
made tremendous increases in our volume 
and profits, at a cost which always 
seemed out of proportion with the great 
service rendered.”” 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money 
to work with .. . at a low cost that 





TO BUY OUT PARTNERS 
OR BUY A BUSINESS 


Our service is highly flexible. It can pro- 
vide financing to help you buy a business, 
buy out partners or estate interests, or 
pay inheritance taxes where a business 
is involved. Details furnished on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


make more protit 





"You people are business men and 
are naturally more-liberal..." 














will help you make a profit under 
OPA ceilings. It gives you more time 
and a clearer mind to put against 
making profits . . . by freeing you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management... no restrictions 
on your operations. 

These are just a few of many reasons 
why manufacturers and wholesalers 
have found it good business to change 


-to our plan . . . and why they have 


used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years. 
No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of Com- 
mercial Credit money invites investi- 
gation and comparison. Let us send 
you our booklet ‘‘A Comparison of 
Money Costs’’ containing actual case 
studies of our Commercial Financing 
Plan vs. Time Loans. Naturally there 
is no obligation. Just write or tele- 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


CONPANY 


a pital and Surpl 
BALT IMO 


us more tha 





n $80,000,000 


RE 2, MD- 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Dinance Week 


wants to postpone answering many of the 
questions asked by the U.S. Government. 

Italy seeks $940,000,000 from the U.S. 
This amount is to assure the flow of re- 
construction commodities—railroud equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, raw materials 
and agricultural goods. This is to be part 
of a $1,500,000,000 import program for 
essential goods in 1946. 

Other countries are asking for smaller 
U.S. loans. Most of these, like the bigger 
ones, are to be cut. 

The situation is that the “Export-Import 
Bank will have only $3,000,000,000 more 
to lend or commit, even with approval of 
the added lending power now sought. And 
the only U.S. loan to be considered be- 
yond that amount, between now and June 
30, 1947, is the proposed $4,400,000,000 
loan to Great Britain. The International 
Bank is authorized to make loans up to a 
limit of $7,600,000,000, which could in- 
crease if other nations join. 

The British loan is likely to be ap- 
proved by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. But it still has tough 
going on the Senate floor, and even tougher 
going in the House. Although the outlook 
has improved in recent weeks, British 
Treasury committees are making plans for 
immediate emergency action to be taken 
in the event the loan is not approved by 
Congress. In that event, the whole foreign 
lending program of the U.S. would have 
to be revised. 





Buying-Spree Threat 

- The threat of a buying spree financed 
by the public’s $145,000,000,000 of war- 
time savings is becoming an issue in the 
debate over Government price policy. 
Government officials see in these savings a 
danger of skyrocketing prices if controls 
are lifted. Opponents of the Administration 
policy discount the threat. 

Robert R. Wason, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, holds 
that of this total of liquid savings—cur- 
rency, bank deposits, savings bonds and 
trust funds—no more than $17,000,000,000 
will figure in any inflationary whirl. He 
argues that individuals will not cash their 
savings bonds or dip into savings accounts 
or trust funds. 

Warning note. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
disagrees with these calculations. He places 
the inflationary potential much _ higher, 
contending that savings cannot be disre- 
garded as a factor in spending. He insists 
that such funds will flow into the inflation 
stream if consumers begin to fear that 
these who do not buy now will have to 
pay higher prices later on. 

To date there has been no rush by the 
public to spend wartime savings, but 
officials still are concerned over the 
possibility that a spending wave will de- 
velop in the period ahead. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
BUYERS 


For years, the men and women responsible for all purchases 
of products required in the operation of all types of in- 
stitutions, have DEMANDED a dependable, centralized 
source of purchasing information. 













CATALOG PAGE SIZE: 7" x 10" Supplying such information has long been a major function 
of the Readers' Service Department of INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine. As a consequence, the INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine organization has become Headquarters for Product 


Information among these institutional buyers. 


ar- 
he 


As a natural outgrowth and expansion of these services, the 
huge INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY has been 
developed for these large consumer-buyers to fully meet 
their demands for a complete, comprehensive, classified 
directory of the multitude of products they must purchase 


THE ONLY CATALOG DIRECTORY SERVING 
on ALL SEGMENTS OF THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD 


la- Designed to serve the mass feeding and mass housing field, INSTITUTIONS every da 
de CATALOG DIRECTORY will be distributed to buyers in the following types of or 
. institutions: To manufacturers whose products have an application to 

i F the gigantic institutional field, INSTITUTIONS CATALOG 
nd ° a 2 — ° ae tong DIRECTORY will offer a most effective means for placing 
00 eo oi ae : nate their product specification data before this vast audience 
_ @ Schools, Colleges @ Steamship Lines @ Public Buildings of receptive institutional buyers 

; @ Industrial @ Railway Systems ,@ Clubs P or 
scl Cafeterias @ Air Lines @ Jobbers, Dealers Write for rates and other information . . . or Consult 
its @ Public Institutions @ Office Buildings @ Other Institutions Your Advertising Agency. 
PS, fe - : 

a Ji, WILL CONTAIN § COMPREHENSIVE SECTIONS =g7 
eS + hi hy 35 Inptliutionr © ‘ 
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ts product information for quick reference. 4 REFERENCE DATA SECTION will contain codes, MAGAZINE 

. charts, and other reference data used daily. 
yn 2 CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY SECTION. Generously F . 
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turers and their products used by all types of manufacturers whose products are classified in eS: 
to institutions. Section 2. ag 
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| INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 









































Automobile 


IS COMFORTABLE 3-wheel sedan is 
garaged at home ready for everyday 
use. For flight, its easily and quickly 
attached wings and tail surfaces are 
garaged at the airfield. 

Delicate instruments, controls and 
devices that make such conveniences a 
fact are entirely dependent upon parts 
of highest precision. 

Producing parts for all types of close- 


With Wings 


tolerance requirements has been our 
business here at Ericsson for close on to 
35 years. We are glad to consult with 
manufacturers whose new designs are 
more effectively marketed with close- 
tolerance parts produced economically. 


(Below) Some of the many 4) 
thousands of our preci- 
sion parts that helped “Keep ERICSSON 


‘em flying and fighting.’’  estaBLISHED 191 


_ ERICSSON 


SCREW MACHINE PRCDUCTS CO., INC. 


25 LAFAYETTE STREET, BROOKLYN |. N.Y 





KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 














#7 itz Carlton; a time- 
henored name, symbolizes 
superb service, unusual) 
cuisine and accommo- 
fations which combine 
dignity and comfort... 
aly an aristocrat among 
hotels. Convenient 
to Grand Central and 
Airline Terminals. 


RITZ 7 





MADISON AVE. at “46th $ 
NEW YORK 
James O. Stack, Pres. 
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_ A burglar’s loose!—But while I'M here, 
My Toro’s safe... what’s there to fear? 





TORO CCA. LM lesa MINK. 





MEN /MECLT THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAWN BLADE / 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here’s the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge-against all odds. Try it. You'll like : 
the Dorset’s excellent balance, too, andits # 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 4H 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. , 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 





Barber-type 










“Ine Yeas 
eme] Nes” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Friendship via Education? 


Sir:—It would be fine if we could take 
the cost of one battlewagon and finance an 
exchange of students between ourselves 
and Russia. But would Russia permit any 
of her young people to come here for four 
years of schooling? I am afraid not; and 
no doubt there would be a great hue and 
cry if we were to send 10,000 or so of our 
own people over there for the same length 
of time. Nevertheless, this is where we 
ought to start, with the younger genera- 
tion, for it is through better acquaintance 
that friendship and co-operation will come. 
Claremont, Calif. A. E. Bruce 


* © 


Opposing “’an Eye for an Eye” 
Sir:—The “Ex-Soldier” (“The Yeas and 


Nays”) in your March 29 issue should 
read the Sermon on the Mount, which also 
is in the Bible. His “eye for an eye” wasn’t 
a perfect solution even 4,000 years ago, 
and less than 2,000 years ago we were 
warned that it would not work and a better 
solution offered. We have yet to try that 
on a large scale. Our church leaders 
haven’t forgotten anything. They are re- 
membering the past, looking ahead and pro- 
posing the safest road into the future. 
Guiyn Lewis, Congregational Minister 
Another Ex-Soldier 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 


* + 


For a U. S.-British Alliance 


Sir:—From 1900 to 1914 we declined to 
support “British imperialism” or join an 
alliance with Britain to preserve peace. 
Result: World War I and a British-Ameri- 
can alliance for war, Again in 1933 to 1939 
—when Hitler was heading toward war— 
we declined to support “British imperial- 
ism” or join an alliance to preserve peace. 
Result: World War II and a British- 
American alliance for war. 

To say that we will not join a British- 
U.S. bloc to check Russian aggression is 
merely to say that Russian aggression is to 
have a clear field; for a British-U. S. alli- 
ance is the only thing that can stop Russia. 

Winston Churchill is just as right in 1946 
as he was in 1934 and 1940, and his “anti- 
imperialist” and “no alliance” critics in the 
U.S. are just as wrong now as they were in 
1914 and 1939. If they prevail this time it 
will be the end of everything the U.S. is 
or hopes to be; and the glacial age of Com- 
munism will be upon us, 


Bothwell, Wash. B. L. McCuttovucs 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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SHED MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTOR 


Che hen 6 Distinction.. LORD CALVERT 


[ — years the most expensive whiskey blended in _ quantities. It is “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of 


America, Lord Calvert is so rare, so smooth, so those who can afford the finest...with each bottle 
mellow that it has never been produced except in limited numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65°% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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rolls out again 





T’S Century time! A minute ago, outside the 
station, you were in the heart of a great city, 
with hurrying crowds, blaring taxis, newsboys 
shouting the evening headlines. Now you’re in 
a different world as you follow that crimson 
carpet down the platform of Grand Central 
Terminal toward the softly lighted, streamlined 
cars that will be your club on wheels for tonight. 


glo 


There’s an extra fascination 
about your “dinner of the 
Century.” For nearby may be 
a face you last saw in techni- 
color, or one that would be 
news on any financial page. 


Aight 
‘ b Tw! ligh “The Fa ¢ 
lak . 


Ke Magically, the day’s tension 
vanishes as you step into the 
Century’s luxurious Observa- 
tion Car. Easy chairs invite 
you to relax. And outside the 
wide windows, the twilit 
beauty of the Water Level | 

Route unrolls a background 

for repose. 











You arrive looking and feeling your best. 
For all night, in the quiet privacy of your 
room, a spacious bed, a rubber-foam mat- 
tress, and the smooth Water Level Route 
have conspired to give you deep, refresh- 
ing sleep. 











The only all-room extra-fare train 


= * ; between New York and Chicago. 


ee 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Mr. Truman’‘s Turn to Decisiveness . . . Economist and Fighter 
As Head of UAW... Mr. La Guardia’s Problems in UNRRA 


Harry S. Truman, nearing the end of 
his first year as President of the United 
States, now is reaching out in new and defi- 
nite directions. Goals have been fixed and 
courses set. A new pattern is emerging in 
nearly all divisions of policy. This pattern 
is apparent in Mr. Truman’s approach to 
domestic matters, in foreign affairs, in his 
selection of men for important jobs, in re- 
lations with Congress. It is obvious in the 
maneuverings that accompany this year’s 
congressional elections and form a prelude 
to the presidential campaigning of 1948. 

The emergence of the new pattern closes 
a period of presidential indecisiveness, a 
period of mid-road efforts to please every- 
one and find something to applaud on both 
sides of every issue. The President, a plain 
man who wants to be liked, would prefer 
not to affront any faction, person or na- 
tion. But the force of events has com- 
pelled him to adopt bolder courses and to 
begin speaking more sharply. 

The new goals immediately raise the 
question of whether they can be reached. 
Natural obstacles make for many uncer- 
tainties. But the whole situation, as Mr. 
Truman swings toward his second year in 
office, is so basically important as to com- 


pel detailed attention. To examine the new. 


directions further: 

Left vs. right. Mr. Truman has swerved 
out of the middle of the road and gone 
somewhat sharply to the left. This is the 
result, in part, of the Roosevelt New Deal 
heritage, and the President’s own inclina- 
tions. But it also arises from a realization 
that, to remain in power, the Democratic 
Party must have the backing of labor, in- 
dependent and Negro voters, who in com- 
bination kept Mr. Roosevelt in office. 

Some of this support had been slipping 
away. Labor disliked much of the Presi- 
dent’s program for averting strikes, and 
the fact that he was surrounded by some 
business-minded advisers. Negro voters 
were alienated by the filibuster of Southern 
Senate Democrats that shelved the Fair 
Employment Practice bill. Independents 
were alarmed at the departure of pro- 
nounced New Dealers from the Truman 
Administration, climaxed and dramatized 
by the resignation of Interior Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The President and other party leaders 
grew worried. Robert E. Hannegan, post- 
master General and Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, urged 
upon Mr. Truman the necessity of holding 
the support of these groups. There were 
many conferences and much discussion. 

Finally, at the Jackson Day dinner, Mr. 
Truman endeavored to place the party 
squarely behind a program of highly lib- 
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eral New Deal proposals, and make that 
program a matter of party responsibility. 
The party became “great and powerful,” 
he said, as a “progressive party—one pi- 
oneering in new social fields and deter- 
mined to abolish the tragic inequities of the 
past.” To hold its leadership, he added, it 
must continue in that role. 

Attaining such goals, however, depends 
on Congress, and there Mr. Truman faces 
a difficult barrier. 

Relations with Congress. Since the 
close of the war, Mr. Truman has faced a 
hostile Congress. Requests for liberal legis- 
lation have gone unheeded, or the legisla- 
tion has been whittled down and emascu- 
lated by a coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Democrats. This coalition 
threatens the newly enunciated program at 
the outset. Mr. Truman obviously will not 
get far with his legislative program unless 
he can tear away a number of the coali- 
tion’s Democratic members and bring them 
to his point of view. 

This he tried to do on Jackson Day by 
urging party responsibility for progressive 
legislation, and asserting that “to meet 
this responsibility all our members in Con- 
gress must co-operate wholeheartedly and 
help carry out our party platform. 

Others have gone even further. A few 
days earlier, Henry A. Wallace, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, asked that. Democrats 
who oppose important Administration leg- 
islation be denied the privilege of running 
for re-election as Democrats. This pro- 
posal was made, reportedly, with the 
knowledge of Mr. Truman and _ the 
approval of Mr. Hannegan. The result, 
however, was primarily a series of hot 
blasts of criticism from Congress. 

In addition, the President, in his Jack- 
son Day address, repeated what many 
have considered a fundamental error in his 
approach to Congress. As on several pre- 
vious occasions he gave Congress a long 
list of things that should be done. It was 
President Roosevelt’s practice to present 
one or two proposed bills at a time, keep 
public attention focused upon them, build 
up public support for them, and then 
bring the weight of public opinion to bear 
upon Democratic opponents in Congress. 
This, Mr. Truman has not done. 

At any rate, the Democratic members 
of the coalition show no more signs of com- 
pliance now than before the Jackson Day 
speech was delivered. Mr. Truman’s trou- 
bles on the congressional front obviously 
continue to be very real and very large. 

Appointments. These congressional 
difficulties have keen multiplied by the 
character of many of President Truman’s 
appointments. For his advisers, Mr. Tru- 
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man wanted old friends with whom he 
could be easy and comfortable. The con- 
sequence was a growing outburst of criti- 
cism, that Mr. Truman’s method of 
selecting men ignored many extremely able 
citizens who might be better qualified to 
guide him. A climax was reached with the 
nomination, later withdrawn, of Edwin W. 
Pauley to be Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Another result was that Mr. Truman 
surrounded himself with a number of con- 
servative advisers, who inevitably came 
into conflict with New Dealers and Gov- 
ernment economists held over from the 
Roosevelt regime. A confusion of counsels 
followed, sparked sometimes by personal 
feuds. The formulation of the new wage- 
price policy and the settlement of the steel 
strike were held up for weeks while Mr. 
Truman sought agreement within his inner 
circle. The President hesitated to act as 
referee and settle the question himself. 

But now he has learned to assert him- 
self in such situations and is doing so with 
greater and greater frequency. In addition, 
he has gone outside his circle of immediate 
friends to make a series of important ap- 
pointments, involving men so outstanding 
that little or no criticism has been raised. 
These include J. A. Krug as Secretary of 
the Interior, Bernard M. Baruch as Ameri- 
can representative on the UNO Atomic 
Bomb Commission, and Lieut. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith as Ambassador to Moscow. 
The selections were mostly made on the 
President’s initiative, without undue regard 
for the desires of his inner advisory circle. 

Foreign Affairs. The President’s new 
boldness is especially noticeable in foreign 
relations. For months he left this field té 
James F. Byrnes, the Secretary of State. 
Engrossed in and harassed by domestic 
troubles, Mr. Truman could find little 
time to keep himself intimately posted on 
‘foreign developments. During the London 
meeting of foreign ministers, last Septem- 
ber, Mr. Byrnes found it difficult. to ob- 
tain any guidance from the President. Mr. 
Truman was aroused, however, by the 
failure of that meeting. 

When the UNO met in London recently, 
the President was in daily contact with 
American officials. He quickly perceived 
the desirability of adopting a firm tone 
toward Russia, in which direction he was 
encouraged by his Chief of Staff, Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy. So, when Sen- 
ator Vandenberg and Senator Connally re- 
turned from London urging tough talk to 
Russia, Mr. Truman had anticipated them 
and was ready to fall in with the plan. 

But tough talk may be insufficient to 
divert Russia from her course. Such talk 
has lost some of its effectiveness, in the 
opinion of those who follow the situation 
closely, because of the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of the Army and Navy. In his earlier 


period, of trying to please, Mr. Truman. 


yielded quickly to the widespread public 
demand that servicemen be discharged as 
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rapidly as possible. The decision returns 
now to handicap him in his new phase. 
Mr. Truman’s attitude. Mr. Truman 
is tired, his friends say, and has lost a 
little of the sparkle and spontaneous gaiety 
that once characterized him in moments of 
relaxation. He finds it increasingly difficult 
to get away from his work and obtain 
the exercise he likes best, a long walk, 
preferably daily. Extensive vacations out 
of town are infrequent, and one that was 
planned had to be canceled because of the 
strike situation. Occasional week ends 
down the Potomac River with his cronies 
provide most of his relaxation, and part 
of the time on the river must be devoted 
to work. His days are filled with callers, 
conferences, and study of official docu- 
ments. After dinner, and there seldom are 


dinner guests, he often works in his study ~ 


until fatigue calls a halt. 

He finds, as he once put it, that “there 
is always a crisis just around the corner” 
and that he must do something about it. 
Once he was quoted as saying that he did 
not want to run for re-election in 1948. 
The latter statement, however, was 
promptly denied by Mr. Hannegan. 

1948. All indications are, in fact, that 
Mr. Truman does intend to run again. 
That, in part, is the meaning of his new 
attitudes, his effort to weld together the 
voting combination on which victory de- 
pends. For the rest, after a troubled ap- 
prenticeship in the Presidency, he has 
set himself for a firmer and more confident, 
but, by all signs, still-troubled administra- 
tion of the nation’s affairs. 


UAW’s New President 


Walter P. Reuther’s election as presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers 
brings a new type of labor leader to a fore: 
most position in the labor movement. His 
advancement makes him also a key figure 
in the CIO and hence important to em- 
ployers and workers the country over. 
Nevertheless, the public generally knows 
little about the man, his methods and his 
origins. Much may be heard of him in the 
future, and it is well to know him better. 

Fighting economist. Mr. Reuther is 
a student of economics who also is familiar 
with’ some of the less cloistered aspects of 
unionism. He has been through the rough 
and tumble of organizing a union, and has 
stood at the middle of picket-line fracases. 
He knows what it is to have been beaten 
up by company agents. 

But what makes Mr. Reuther stand out 
among labor leaders is that he seems to be 
a fountain of new ideas on industrial re- 
lations and of new techniques by which 
organized labor may get its way. He also 
is an energetic, driving force in making 
those ideas effective. 

His latest idea was advanced in the re- 
cent General Motors strike—that wage in- 
creases should come out of profits and in- 
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creased productivity and not lead to in- 
creased prices, lest the true value of the 
wage increase be lost. 

Other ideas are in preparation, includ- 
ing @ new marketing technique for the au- 
tomobile industry. This, like many of Mr. 
Reuther’s proposals, involves elements of 
the union telling the company how to run 
its business and so brings unyielding oppo- 
sition from management and _ protests 
from more conservative labor leaders. But 
Mr. Reuther has been battling for his 
ideas for many years and may not be ex- 
pected to stop now. 

Union man’s son. His father was a 
German immigrant and an active union 
leader in West Virginia for many years. 
The younger Reuther and his two broth- 
ers were trained in debate from their early 
school days. There were arguments, usually 
on questions of labor conditions, almost 
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MR. REUTHER 
. in unionism there was education 


nightly in tre Reuther home, encouraged 
by the father. A devotion to unionism was 
instilled in all three. 

At 15, Walter Reuther went to work to 
learn the difficult skills of a tool and die 
maker. He was fired from his first two jobs 
for endeavoring to organize a union among 
his fellow workers. The second job was at 
the Ford Motor Co., and there he was one 
of a small group of union leaders who were 
beaten up by Ford men at the now famous 
“battle of the overpass.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Reuther went. to high 
school at night and later got in three years 
as a day student at Wayne University. He 
majored in economies and industrial rela- 
tions, and otherwise was interested _pri- 
marily in forming study and debating 
clubs among the students. 

Organizer, From mid-depression days 
on, Mr. Reuther was a member of the 
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Revolutionary— 


SOUND-ON-WIRE ELIMINATES 
THESE OLD-FASHIONED 
DICTATING HEADACHES 





NO cylinders, disks or needles to 
buy—recording wire lasts indefi- 
nitely—may be reused again and 
again. 





NO record shaving—saves equip. 
ment cost and labor. 





NO time out for correctionsyou 
erase the error and record the core 
rection simultaneously. 





NO complicated and diversified 
equipment—same unit records, 
plays back, erases. 
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NEW Dictating Machine! 


@ NEW EASE IN DICTATION! 
@ NEW EASE IN TRANSCRIPTION! 


SOUND-ON-WIRE is the trade name of 
a revolutionary new kind of dictating 
machine that magnetically records your 
voice on a hair-thin, yet sturdy strand of 
wire. Its fidelity is so great that even a 
whisper is faithfully recorded. You can 
pace the floor while you dictate—Sound- 
on-Wire will pick up every word (a fea- 
ture that makes it ideal for recording 
meetings and conferences). This newest 
of dictating machines makes letter writ- 
ing a pleasure for both executive and 
secretary, while its ease of operation 
adds stimulus to creative thought. 


STANDARD BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 
542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 
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| Standard Business Machines Co. 
| 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. ; 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Sound- 
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Nacional NOW offering a wide range of 
accommodations at REDUCED April rates. 






Enjoy Havana’s friendly Latin hospitale 
ity ’mid springtime gayety! Spend awhile 
at the largest hotel in the tropics, the 


Outdoor pool, tennis, other sports. Easily reached by fre- 


quent daily air service from Miami. 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U. S. CITIZENS 


FOR INFORMATION, rates and reservations, apply to your Travel Agent, 
or to Tietze Associates in Miami or the following KIRKEBY HOTELS: 


The Gotham or Hampshire House, New York « Blackstone, Chicago 
Drake, Chicago ° Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
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consciousness of those departed 
from this world with those who 
remain? Is psychic phenomena 
a farce or factP Let the Rosi- 
crucians (not a religious organ- 
ization), reveal the satisfying 
truths about these mysteries of 
self to you. Write for free intro- 
ductory Sealed Book. Address: 


SAN JOSE 


EARTHBOUND 


Is THERE a strange, ethereal 


mental cord that binds the 
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* One man with an ElectroLife can 
life surprisingly heavy loads from your 
work floor, loading platform or de- 
livery truck. Its speed, safety and cer- 
tainty help lift burdens of time, money 
and manpower from your manage- 


Made in a variety of models, speeds 


and load capacities to meet your needs, 
sturdy ElecergLifts lift loads up to 6 
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30 Church Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 
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Peaple of the Week 


energetic group behind the organization 
of the United Automobile Workers. It 
was he who was largely credited with 
adapting the idea of the sit-down strike 
to the needs of the UAW. Later he de- 
veloped the strategic strike, a work stop- 
page by a very few employes without 
whose product autos could not be made. 

As head of the General Motors Division 
of the UAW, Mr. Reuther called the re- 
cent GM strike, and took the leadership 
in the postwar effort to obtain wide pay 
increases for employes of the mass-produc- 
tion industries. He has been criticized as 
having called the strike too soon, and hav- 
ing kept it going longer than need be. But 
the election shows the union as approving 
his tactics and ideas. 

Right-winger? Within the union, Mr. 
Reuther is known as a leader of the right 
wing, although he once was a member of 
the Socialist Party. Actually, this is be- 
cause Communist elements in the union 
constantly have opposed him, and now it 
is expected that he may deal somewhat 
sternly with them. Mr. Reuther, in fact, 
is only as “right wing” as his ideas would 
indicate. 

CIO leader? Labor observers now look 
for the resourceful, ambitious Mr. Reuther 
to go far in the CIO. Already there is talk 
that he may supplant Philip Murray as 
CIO president. Mr. Murray opposed his 
election as head of the UAW. For the 
present, however, Mr. Reuther is promis- 
ing to work in close co-operation with Mr. 
Murray. The Reuther ideas, however, are 
not to be abandoned. 





Food-Drive Dramatizer 
~ Fiorello H. La Guardia has been 


selected as the man to dramatize the peril- 
ous European food shortage. Mr. La 
Guardia, until recently the energetic Mayor 
of New York, has been named Director 
General of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. In that post 
he is faced with several pressing problems. 

Food from the United States. This 
country is falling behind in its shipments 
of food to Europe, in particular its ship- 
ments of wheat. The United States had 
been scheduled to export 225,000,000 bush- 
els in the first half of this year, but it now 
appears that no more than 200,000,000 can 
be sent. In some instances the grain is 
being held back by farmers who want 
higher prices. In others it is being fed to 
livestock. Under present price conditions, 
farmers find it more profitable to feed their 
grain than send it to the mills. It will be 
Mr. La Guardia’s task to correct this situ- 
ation by making farmers more conscious of 
needs abroad, or by getting the price situ- 
ation rectified. 

UNRRA also hopes that, with his flair 
for the dramatic and his talent for coining 
phrases, Mr. La Guardia may energize the 
American campaign for saving food, par- 
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ticularly bread. The campaign is said to 
be lagging. 

Russia. Another problem is Russia, 
which both provides and receives relief 
shipments. The difficulty is to obtain an 
estimate of what Russia must have and 
what she can furnish to the world food 
pool, which UNRRA supervises. 

A recent difficulty has proved perplex- 
ing. Russia announced that 400,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley could 
be sold to France and shipped from Black 
Sea ports, if shipping were provided. Ships 
were dispatched to Odessa, but found no 
wheat stocked there although small quan- 
tities were coming in daily. The Russian- 
French situation is tinged, in addition, with 
international politics. The belief is that the 
Soviet Government would like to bind 
France a little more closely to her, politi- 
cally, by providing relief food. 

Another Russian problem involves the 
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use of locally produced foods by Russian 
occupation forces in Austria, which re- 
ceives UNRRA help. At the insistence of 
the United States, the UNRRA Council, 
meeting in Atlantic City recently, recom- 
mended to member governments that their 
occupation forces not live off the land in 
territories helped by UNRRA. 
Short-lived job. Mr. La Guardia takes 
over a job that will last until Jan. 1, for 
UNRRA expires then. He will be paid $15,- 
000 annually, unless, like his predecessor, 
Herbert H. Lehman, he declines his salary. 
Since retiring as Mayor of New York, 
Mr. La Guardia, in addition to attending 
the recent Brazilian inauguration as Presi- 
dent Truman’s representative, has under- 
taken a strenuous round of provocative 
newspaper columns and radio broadcasts. 
As Director General of UNRRA, it is ex- 
pected he will have little time for these. 
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LIOBOND is one of American indus- 

try’s great wartime achievements, 
now solving scores of production 
problems. 

An all-purpose plastic adhesive that 
simply and easily bonds materials to- 
gether which have never before been 
bonded successfully. 

Pliobond joins any materials . . . like 
or unlike ... metals, plastics, fabrics, 
glass, rubber, wood, ceramics, paper, 


leather, plaster, concrete, etc. For most 


Here is the NEW, quick-setting 
plastic adhesive that— 





applications, no high pressure or heat 


is needed. In others, where extremely 
high shear strength is desired moderate 
pressure and 200-300° F. produces a 
perfect bond. 

Pliobond is a one-part bonding 
agent. No fussy mixtures. No careful 
weighing. No critical temperatures. It 
can be brushed, sprayed, spread or 
roller coated. 

For sample and technical informa- 
tion, please use coupon, writing us in 
detail on any special problems. 





IT’S STRONG! 
IT’S PERMANENT! 


WITHSTANDS CONSTANT 
FLEXING! 


APPLIES EASILY 


One-part ) 
adhesive 





SETS QUICKLY! 
IMMUNE TO FUNGI! 


RESISTS WATER, OILS 
AND WAX! 


WORKS HOT OR COLD! 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 3%. 


Industrial Adhesives Division: 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pliobond* is a Product of THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


*Trademark registered, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Every day millions of words are printed as NEWS... Some 
of the news is good, some bad, some entertaining, some trivial 
. .. And to the Key Men of business a great deal of essential news 
is printed in the many advertisements describing useful machines, 
products, equipment and services—all designed to facilitate 


manufacturing, to speed distribution, or to cut selling costs. 


Advertising in The United States News is essential news to the men whose 
responsibility of management includes keeping abreast of improved 
machines, new processes, wider methods of distribution. Men and wom- 
en in the key management brackets have attained their positions of 
leadership by keeping forever informed on what is happening in the 
area of national affairs and in the mills and factories of industry. 





DANIEL W. ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEWYORK 20, N.¥. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 


This report is a preliminary study of the international 
control of atomic energy. It has been prepared to con- 
tribute to the clarification of the position of the U.S. rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Commission on Atomic 
Energy set up by resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly to inquire into all phases of this question. 
The Commitment for International Control 

We were given as our starting point a political commit- 
ment made by the United States to seek by all reasonable 
means to bring about international arrangements to pre- 
vent the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes 
and to promote the use of it for the benefit of society .. . 

The Agreed Declaration cites three reasons for seeking 
international control. This Declaration recognizes that the 
development of atomic energy, and the application of it 
in weapons of war, have placed at the disposal of man- 
kind “means of destruction hitherto unknown.” The 
American people have been quick to recognize the really 
revolutionary character of these weapons, particularly as 
weapons of strategic bombardment aimed at the destruc- 
tion of enemy cities and the eradication of their popula- 
tions... 

The second point recognized in the Agreed Declaration 
is that there can be no adequate military defense against 
atomic weapons... 

The third point, and again we quote from the Agreed 
Declaration, is that these are weapons “in the employment 
of which no single nation can in fact have a monopoly.” . . . 

The United States is in a rather special position in any 
future atomic warfare. Our political institutions, and the 
historically established reluctance of the United States to 
take the initiative in aggressive warfare, both would seem 
to put us at a disadvantage with regard to surprise use of 
atomic weapons. This suggests that although our present 
position, in which we have a monopoly of these weapons, 
may appear strong, this advantage will disappear and the 
situation may be reversed in a world in which atomic arm- 
ament is general... . 

We have concluded unanimously that there is no pros- 
pect of security against atomic warfare in a system of in- 
ternational agreements to outlaw such weapons controlled 
only by a system which relies on inspection and similar 
police-like methods. The reasons supporting this conclu- 
sion are not merely technical, but primarily the insepara- 
ble political, social, and organizational problems involved 
in enforcing agreements between nations each free to de- 
velop atomic energy but only pledged not to use it for 
bombs. National rivalries in the development of atomic 
energy readily convertible to destructive purposes are the 
heart of the difficulty. So long as intrinsically dangerous 
activities may be carried on by nations, rivalries are in- 
evitable and fears are engendered that place so great a 
pressure upon a system of international enforcement by 
police methods that no degree of ingenuity or technical 
competence could possibly hope to cope with them... 

As a result of our work with this Committee, we are 
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ATOM-CONTROL PROGRAM 


Monopoly in an International Agency as Basis 
Proposed by U. S. Board for Discussion 





An Atomic Development Authority that 
will be above and beyond the influence of 
any nation is recommended to the State 
Department as the answer to the atomic 
bomb. This Authority would have a mo- 
nopoly over all raw materials, over all 
primary atomic production and over all 
research into atomic explosives. 

The program is outlined in a report to 
the Secretary of State by a Board of Con- 
sultants appointed to explore ways and 
means of adapting atomic energy to peace- 
ful purposes and eliminating its use as a 
weapon of war. The statement is not ad- 
vanced as the last word in atomic control, 
but, because of its importance as a start- 
ing point, excerpts from the report are 
printed on this page and the following five 
pages. 

The report was prepared by David E. 
Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and head of the consultants; 
Chester I. Barnard, president of the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co.; Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, nuclear physicist, of the 
University of California; Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, vice president and technical di- 
rector, Monsanto Chemical Co., and Harry 
A. Winne, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering policy, General Electric Co. 











clear: that every stage in the activity, leading from raw 
materials to weapon, needs some sort of control, and 
that this must be exercised: on all of the various paths 
that may lead from one to the other; that at no single 
point can external control of an operation be sufficiently 
reliable to be an adequate sole safeguard; that there is 
need for a very extensive and technically highly qualified 
and varied staff if the job is to be done at all; that the 
controlling agency must itself be active in research and 
development, and well informed on what is an essentially 
living art; and that, for effective control, the controlling 
organization must be as well and as thoroughly informed 
about the operations as are the operators themselves. Fi- 
nally—and this we regard as the decisive consideration-— 
we believe that an examination of these and other neces- 
sary preconditions for a successful scheme of inspection 
will reveal that they cannot be fulfilled in any organiza- 
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tional arrangements in which the only instrument of control is 
inspection. 

A fundamental objection to an agency charged solely with 
inspection is that it will inevitably be slow to take into account 
changes in the science and technology of the field. One cannot 
look intelligently for a factory of whose principle of design and 
operation one has never heard. One cannot effectively inspect if 
the purpose of the operator is to conceal the discoveries by 
which he hopes to evade inspection. In a field as new and as sub- 
ject to technical variation and change as this, the controlling 
agency must be at least as inventive and at least as well in- 
formed as any agency which may attempt to evade control. 
Human Factors in Inspection. 

Even more important that the technical difficulties of realiz- 
ing an adequate system of inspection, against a background of 
national rivalry in the field of atomic energy, or through an or- 


ganization whose major or whose sole directive is suppressive, 
are the many human factors which in such an arrangement 
would tend to destroy the confidence and the co-operation es- 
sential to its success .. . 

The presence of a large number of “foreigners” necessarily 
having special privileges and immunities inquiring intimately 
and generally into industrial and mining operations would be at- 
tended by serious social frictions. For adequate inspection the 
numbers are large . . . moreover, it would be especially im- 
portant to check the location and employment of scientists and 
many technologists, probably including students. Industrial se- 
crets would be at least to some extent open to “prying.” The 
effect of this would vary with countries. It would probably be 
as obnoxious to Americans as to any others. Its corrosive effect 
upon the morale and loyalty of the inspecting organization 
would be serious ... 





PRINCIPAL CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING A SYSTEM OF SAFEGUARDS 


THE PROBLEM HAS DEFINABLE BOUNDARIES 

This problem of building security against catastrophic use of 
atomic energy is not one without boundaries. This is important. 
For if the fact were that tomorrow or a year hence we might 
reasonably expect atomic energy to be developed from clay or 
iron or some other common material then it is apparent that the 
problem of protection against the misuse of energy thus derived 
would be vastly more difficult. But such is not the case. The 
only scientific evidence worthy of regard makes it clear that in 
terms of security uranium is indispensable in the production of 
fissionable material on a scale large enough to make explosives 
or power. The significance of this fact for effective international 
control will appear .. . 

As to the light nuclei. 

The forces which hold all nuclear particles together are at- 
tractive. When lighter nuclei combine to make heavier ones, 
and in particular when the lightest nucleus of all, that of hydro- 
gen, is combined with another light. nucleus, these attractive 
forces release energy. This combination of light elements to 
form somewh.t heavier ones occurs in the’stars and in the sun; 
in the sun effectively what happens is that hydrogen nuclei com- 
bine to form the more stable nuclei of helium. Almost: all 
sources of the energy used on earth come to us from the sun- 
light which this great atomic-energy plant provides. But the 
‘conditions which make this plant possible are very special, and 
we do not know how to duplicate them on earth; we may very 
well never learn to do so. They depend on maintaining matter 
deep in the interior of the sun at very high temperatures—many 
millions of degrees. The nuclear reactions themselves provide the 
energy necessary to keep the matter hot; and it is kept from 
expanding and cooling by the enormous gravitational forces of 
attraction which hold the sun together and provide a sort of 
container in which this temperature and pressure can be main- 
tained. For the foreseeable future the maintenance of such re- 
actions on earth will not be possible; in the immediate future 
it is certainly not possible. 

As to the heaviest nuclei. 

Although nuclear reactions can be carried out in the labora- 
tory for all nuclei, and although in some cases a,given nuclear 
reaction may release energy even for nuclei of intermediate 
weight, the properties which make the large-scale release of 
such energy possible are peculiar to the very light nuclei and 
to the very heaviest. And the very heaviest nuclei have a 
property shared by none of the other elements. These very 
heavy nuclei generate energy if they can be caused to split into 
lighter ones; this unique process is called “fission.” Perhaps a 
dozen nuclear species are known which can be made to undergo 
fission; under more drastic treatment no doubt the list will be 
extended. But to make atomic energy takes more than the 
property of fission. The fission process itself must maintain itself 
or grow in intensity so that once it is started in a few nuclei 
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a chain of reactions will be set up and a large part of the mate- 
rial will become potentially reacting. The agency which initiates 
this process is the neutron. In fission neutrons are emitted; and 
in certain nuclei bombardment by neutrons is enough to cause 
fission. There are several substances for which this is true, but 
there is only one substance which occurs in nature with any 
significant abundance for which it is true—that substance is 
uranium. Uranium is the only natural substance that can main- 
tain a chain reaction. It is the key to all foreseeable applications 
of atomic energy .. . 

A word needs to be said about the role of thorium, which is 
slightly more abundant than uranium, and for which fission is 
also not too difficult to induce. Thorium cannot maintain a chain 
reaction, either itself or in combination with any other natural 
material than uranium. Nevertheless, it occupies an important 
position with regard to safeguards. The reason for this is the 
following: Without uranium, chain reactions are impossible, but 
with a fairly substantial amount of uranium to begin with and 
suitably large quantities of thorium a chain reaction can be es- 
tablished to manufacture material which is an atomic explosive 
and which can also be used for the maintenance of other chain 
reactions. 

Absolute control of uranium would therefore mean adequate 
safeguard regarding raw materials. Yet, since any substantial 
leakage of uranium through the system of controls would make 
possible the exploitation of thorium to produce dangerous 
amounts of atomic explosive, provisions governing thorium 
should be incorporated in the system to compensate for possible 
margins of error in the control of uranium .. . 

We believe that a system of control which disregards all 
materials except uranium and thorium satisfies these condi- 
tions... 


CONSTRUCTIVE APPLICATIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 

To “outlaw” atomic energy in all of its forms and enforce 
such a prohibition by an army of inspectors roaming the earth 
would overwhelm the capacity and the endurance of men, and 
provide no security .. . 

If atomic energy had only one conceivable use—its horrible 
powers of mass destruction—then the incentive to follow the 
course of complete prohibition and suppression might be very 
great. Indeed, it has been responsibly suggested that however 
attractive may be the potentialities for benefit from atomic en- 
ery, they are so powerfully outweighed by the malevolent that 
our course should be to bury the whole idea, to bury it deep, to 
forget it, and make it illegal for anyone to carry on further in- 
quiries or developments in this field. 

We have concluded that the beneficial possibilities—some of 
them are more than possibilities, for they are within close reach 
of actuality—in the use of atomic energy should be and can be 
made to aid in the development of a reasonably successful sys- 
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tem of security, and the plan we recommend is in part predicated 
on that idea... 

What are the beneficia: possibilities? We have had the benefit 
of a thoughtful, unpublished report on the technical possibilities 
now apparent in this field. This report was prepared for the Sec- 
retary of War’s Interim Committee on Atomic Energy by a 
panel of scientists who worked with a large additional group of 
leading scientists in the field .. . 

The report discusses two “great fields” for beneficial use, “the 
development of atomic energy as a controlled source of power” 
and “the application of radiations and radioactivities to the 
erowth of the sciences and the practical arts.” It gives a sober 
appraisal of each of these possibilities: “It is probable,” the re- 
port states, “that the exploitation of atomic energy as a tool for 
research will outweigh the benefits to be derived from the avail- 
ability of a new source of power.” But this new source of power 
is itself regarded as of great significance, and is thought to be 
“the most appropriate focal point for the work of the next few 
years, ... 

One of the most serious dangers to the promotion of effective 
international action is the danger that our natural preoccupa- 
tion with the destructive aspects of atomic energy may blind 
us to its useful aspects. Upon searching investigation, some of 
the latter may prove illusory. But if the lessons of past scien- 
tific and technological progress mean anything, we also know 
that many of these opportunities will materialize. We believe 
that only a system of safeguards which is built around these 
hopeful prospects can succeed . . . 

Important, perhaps even decisive, in the proposals we put 
forth in this report is the fact that many of the constructive 
activities required in the development of atomic energy involve 
no risks of providing a material basis for weapons of war... 


THE ELIMINATION OF INTERNATIONAL RIVALRY 


It is clear that uranium and thorium are materials of great 
strategic importance to nations seeking to establish for them- 
selves a powerful position in the field of atomic energy. The fact 
that rich sources of such materials occur in a relatively few 
places in the world, as compared, for example with oil, creates < 
competitive situation which might easily produce intolerable 
tensions in international relations. We believe that so long as 
nations or their subjects engage in competition in the fields of 
atomic energy the hazards of atomic warfare are very great 
indeed .. . 

What is true in respect to the dangers from national competi- 
tion for uranium is similarly true concerning other phases of the 
development of atomic energy. Take the case of a controlled 
reactor, a power pile, producing plutonium. Assume an interna- 
tional agreement barring use of the plutonium in a bomb, but 
permitting use of the pile for heat or power. No system of in- 
spection, we have concluded, could afford any reasonable security 
against the diversion of such materials to the purposes of war. 
If nations may engage in this dangerous field, and only national 
good faith and international policing stand in the way, the very 
existence of the prohibition against the use of such piles to pro- 
duce fissionable material suitable for bombs would tend to 
stimulate and encourage surreptitious evasions .. . 

It has become clear to us that if the element of rivalry be- 
tween nations were removed by assignment of the intrinsically 
dangerous phases of the development of atomic energy to an 
international organization responsible to all peoples, a reliable 
prospect would be afforded for a system of security .. . 

We conclude that the international development and opera- 
tion of potentially and intrinsically dangerous activities in con- 
nection with atomic energy would bring the task of security 
within manageable proportions because of the elimination of the 
hazards of rivalry between nations. But there is a further advan- 
tnee to vesting exclusively in an international agency these ac- 
tivities so hazardous to world security. That advantage grows 
out of the nature of the development of atomic energy itself. 

This is a growing and changing field. New advances in tech- 
nology may be confidently expected. It therefore becomes abso- 
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lutely essential that any international agency seeking to safe- 
guard the security of the world against warlike uses of atomic 
energy should be in the very forefront of technical competence 
in this field. If the international agency is simply a police activ- 
ity for only negative and repressive functions, inevitably and 
within a very short period of time the enforcement agency will 
not know enough to be able to recognize new elements of dan- 
ger, new possibilities of evasion, or the beginnings of a course of 
development having dangerous and warlike ends in view . . . 
We have therefore reached these two conclusions: (a) that 
only if the dangerous aspects of atomic energy are taken out of 
national hands and placed in international hands is there any 
reasonable prospect of devising safeguards against the use of 
atomic energy for bombs, and (b) only if the international 
agency was engaged in development and operation could it 
possibly discharge adequately its functions as a safeguarder of 
the world’s future . ; 


“SAFE” AND “DANGEROUS” ACTIVITIES 


... In our view, any activity is dangerous which offers a so- 
lution either in the actual fact of its physical installation, or by 
subtle alterations thereof, to one of the three major problems of 
making atomic weapons: 

I. The provision of raw materials, 

II. The production in suitable quality and quantity of 
the fissionable materials plutonium and U 235, and 

III. The use of these materials for the making of atomic 
weapons. 

Thus we regard the mining and processing of uranium as a 
dangerous activity even though it must be supplemented by 
plants and ordnance establishments if atomic weapons are to 
result. We regard the facilities for making atomic weapons as 
dangerous even though some control be exercised over the pro- 
vision of the fissionable material; and we regard the operation of 
reactors or separation plants which make the material for bombs 
or which, by relatively minor operational changes, could make 
the material for bombs, as dangerous even though they in turn 
would have to be supplemented by supplies of raw material and 
by installations for assembling atomic weapons. 

We need not regard as dangerous either amounts of material 
which are small in relation to those needed to make a weapon 
or installation whose rate of production is small in these terms. 
A further point which will prove important in establishing 
the criteria for the safety or danger of an operation is this: 
U 235 and plutonium can be denatured; such denatured ma- 
terials do not readily lend themselves to the making of atomic 
explosives, but they can still be used with no essential loss of 
effectiveness for the peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
They can be used in reactors for the generation of power or in 
reactors useful in research and in the production of radioactive 
tracers. It is important to understand the sense in which de- 
naturing renders material safer. In the first place, it will make 
the material unusable by any methods we now know for effec- 
tive atomic explosives unless steps are taken to remove the de- 
naturants. In the second place, the development of more 
ingenious methods in the field of atomic explosives which 
might make this material effectively usable is not only dubious, 
but is certainly not possible without a very major scientific 
and technical effort. 

It is possible, both for U 235 and for plutonium, to remove 
the denaturant, but doing so calls for rather complex installa- 
tions which, though not of the scale of those at Oak Ridge or 
Hanford, nevertheless will require a large effort and, above all, 
scientific and engineering skill of an appreciable order for their 
development. It is not without importance to bear in mind that, 
although as the art now stands denatured materials are unsuit- 
able for bomb manufacture, developments which do not appear 
to be in principle impossible might alter the situation. This is 
a good example of the need for constant reconsideration of the 
dividing line between what is safe and what is dangerous. 

We would, however, propose as criterion that ‘installations 
using material both denatured and insufficient in quantity for 
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the manufacture of bombs could be regarded as safe, provided 

the installations did not themselves make large quantities of 

suitable material 

Let us see now what we regard as safe activities in this field. 

(1) Perhaps the clearest case is the application of radioactive 
material as tracers in scientific, medical, and technological stud- 
ies. This is a field in which progress may be expected to be very 
rapid, and we can see no reason at all for limiting, on grounds 
of safety, the activities using such tracer materials. 

(2) It is easy to desig: small nuclear reactors which use de- 
natured U 235 or plutonium. These reactors can be operated at 
a power level low enough to be incapable of producing danger- 
ous quantities of fissionable materials but high enough to pro- 
vide neutron sources and gamma ray sources of unparalleled in- 
tensity . . . Reactors of this general kind have the following 
important applications: 

(a) They may be used to make radioactive materials, and as 
such may be a supplement, and a valuable supplement, to 
the more dangerous reactors operating at higher power lev- 
els; in particular, they can make useful radioactive mate- 
rials that last too short a time to permit them to be pro- , 
vided from remote plants. 

(b) As a source of radiation, primarily of neutron radiation, 
such reactors are research tools for physics, for chemistry, 
and for biology. This may, in fact, be one of the most im- 
portant applications of the release of atomic energy. 

(c) The high intensity of radiation from such reactors will 
bring about changes in chemical and biological systems 
which may be of immense practical value, once they have 
been understood. 


(3) More marginal from the standpoint of safety, but nev- 
ertheless important, is another case of an operation which 
we would regard as safe. This is the development of power 
from the fission of denatured U 235 and plutonium in high- 
power-level reactors. Such power reactors might operate in 
the range from 100,000 to 1,000,000 kw. If these fissionable 
materials are used in installations where there is no additional 
uranium or thorium, they will not produce further fissionable 
materials . . . 

We have enumerated elements of the large field of non- 
dangerous activities under (1), (2), and (3) above. Among the 
activities which we would at the present time classify as those 
dangerous for national exploitation are the following: 

(4) Prospecting, mining, and refining of uranium, and, to a 
lesser extent, thorium. 

(5) The enrichment of the isotope 235 by any methods now 
known to us. 

(6) The operation of the various types of reactors for making 
plutonium, and of separation plants for extracting the pluto- 
nium. 

(7) Research and development in atomic explosives. 

Of these activities, (6), as we have indicated, not only plays 
an essential part in providing active materials, but involves 
installations capable of generating power. 

It should be added in conclusion that to exclude even safe 
activities from international operation seems unwise, but these 
should not be an international monopoly. It would equally be 
unwise to exclude from knowledge and participation in the 
dangerous activities experts who are not associated with the 
international authority . . . 





SECURITY THROUGH INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


. .. The program we propose will undoubtedly arouse skepti- 
cism when it is first considered. It did among us, but thought 
and discussion have converted us... 

Summary of proposed plan. 

The proposal contemplates an international agency conduct- 
ing all intrinsically dangerous operations in the nuclear field, 
with individual nations and their citizens-free to conduct, under 
license and a minimum of inspection, all nondangerous, or safe, 
operations. 

The international agency might take any one of several forms, 
such as a UNO Commission, or an international corporation or 
. authority. We shall refer to it as Atomic Development Author- 
ity. It must have authority to own and lease property, and to 
carry on mining, manufacturing, research, licensing, inspecting, 
selling, or any other necessary operations ... 

The proposal contemplates an international agency with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to conduct all intrinsically dangerous opera- 
tions in the field. This means all activities relating to raw mate- 
rials, the construction and operation of production plants, and 
the conduct of research in explosives. The large field of non- 
dangerous and relatively nondangerous activities would be left 
in national hands. These would consist of all activities in the 
field of research (except on explosives) and the construction 
and operation of nondangerous power-producing piles. National 
activities in these fields would be subject to moderate controls 
by the international agency, exercised through licensing, rules 
and regulations, collaboration on design, and the like. The inter- 
national agency would also maintain inspection facilities to as- 
sure that illicit operations were not occurring, primarily in the 
exploitation of raw materials. It would be a further function of 


the Atomic Development Authority continually to re-examine 


the boundary between dangerous and nondangerous activities . . . 

The development agency itself would be truly international 
in character. Its staff would be recruited on an international 
basis. Its functions would be such as to attract a caliber of 
personnel comparable to our own activities in raw materials 
during the war and our own primary production and experi- 
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mental work. It would be set up as one of the subsidiary 
agencies of the United Nations, but it would have to be created 
by a convention or charter establishing its policies, functions, 
and authority in comprehensive terms. 

What ever the formal organization, its integration with na- 
tional structure would of course be one of the major problems. 
Measures to assure the proper degree of accountability to the 
United Nations and to individual nations, measures to assure 
that individual nations would have ample opportunity to be 
informed of the agency’s activities, measures to make the 
agency responsive to the changing needs of nations—all these 
would have to be worked out with extraordinary care and 
ingenuity ... 

In the actual conduct of its operations the development 
organization would at all times be governed by a dual purpose, 
the promotion of the beneficial use of atomic energy and the 
maintenance of security... 


FUNCTIONS OF ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


In the field of raw materials. 

The first purpose of the agency will be to bring under its com- 
plete control world supplies of uranium and thorium. Wherever 
these materials are found in useful quantities the international 
agency must own them or control them under effective leasing 
arrangements. One of its principal tasks will be to conduct con- 
tinuous surveys so that new deposits will be found and so that 
the agency will have the most complete knowledge of the world 
geology of these materials. It will be a further function of the 
agency constantly to explore new methods for recovering these 
materials from media in which they are found in small quan- 
t1tIeS' ..S « 

As we have pointed out earlier, if the Atomic Development 
Authority is the only agency which may lawfully operate in the 
raw-materials field, then any visible operation by others will 
constitute a danger signal. This situation contrasts vividly with 
the conditions that would exist if nations agreed to conduct min- 
ing operations solely for proper purposes; for surreptitious abuse 
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of such an agreement would be very difficult to detect. It is far 
easier to discover an operation that should not be going on at all 
than to determine whether a lawful operation is being con- 
ducted in an unlawful manner. 

For the purpose of its surveys, the international agency 
would require access to various nations for its geologists and 
mining engineers. But the known geology of the critical ma- 
terials is such that it may be possible to limit the degree of 
access from the start... 

All the actual mining operations for uranium and thorium 
would be conducted by the Authority. It would own and oper- 
ate the refineries for the reduction of the ores to the metal or 
salt. It would own the stock piles of these materials and it would 
sell the by-products, such as vanadium and radium. It would 
also provide the necessary supplies of uranium and thorium for 
the present limited commercial uses. All these sales would pre- 
sumably go through normal commercial channels . . . 
Production plants 

The second major function of the Authority would be the 
construction and operation of useful types of atomic reactors 
and separation plants. This means that operations, like those at 
Hanford and Oak Ridge and their extensions and improvements, 
would be owned and conducted by the Authority . . . The 
existing plants are not designed to operate at a sufficiently high 
temperature for the energy to be used for the generation of 
electrical power. One of the first research and development 
problems of the Authority would be to develop designs of 
reactors such that the energy released would be in a form 
usable for the generation of electric power. 

These production plants are intrinsically dangerous opera- 
tions. Indeed they may be regarded as the most dangerous, for 
it is through such operations that materials can be produced 
which are suitable for atomic explosives .. . 
licensing activities 

The uranium and thorium which the Authority mines and the 
fissionable materials which it produces will remain the property 
of the Authority. By such ownership the Authority could 
determine the conditions under which these dangerous ma- 
terials might be used. Through the lease of such denatured 
materials to those desiring to build and operate reactors of 
various nondangerous kinds, the personnel of the Authority 
could have access to the establishment in which such material 
is used. Moreover, through its own research and development 
activities and through establishing co-operative relationships 
with research and development laboratories in this field through- 
out the world, the Authority would be in a position to determine 
intelligently safe and unsafe designs of reactors for which it 
might lease its fissionable materials . . . 

One of the first licensing activities of the Authority might be 
in the field of research reactors for which it would furnish on 
lease denatured plutonium or U 235. In carrying on such opera- 
tions, presumably those desiring to build such research reactors 
would submit their designs to the Authority both for approval 
and for advice as to improvements, and would obtain a license 
to build such a reactor and lease of the denatured fissionable 
material needed for it... 

The Authority would also license and lease in the same man- 
ner as described for reséarch reactors the construction and op- 
eration of reactors for making radioactive materials .. . 

Within the next few years, the Authority should also be in a 
position to license the construction and operation of power piles 
and to furnish on lease denatured plutonium or U 235... 





In the inspection of declared and legal activities—to be sure 
that they are really legal—it is of the greatest advantage that 
the operations can themselves be so conducted as to make this 
inspection and control easy. The Atomic Development Author- 
ity will have the double responsibility of technically effective 
development, and of safety. It would be in a position to insure 
that in the plan of operations, in the physical layout, in the 
system of audits, and in the choice of developments, full weight 
and full consideration can be given to the ease of detecting and 
avoiding diversion and evasion. Thus, the Authority may con- 
ceivably find it unwise to exploit certain types of deposits be- 
cause of the difficulties they present to adequate auditing. The 
Authority may have reason to decide on one or another method 
of the separation of isotopes because it lends itself more readily 
to control. In the location of its operations, it will be in a posi- 
tion to take into account political and sociological factors which 
might make control difficult, or to allow such considerations to 
influence its choice of operating personnel and procedures. We 
attach great weight to the importance of unifying at the plan- 
ning stage the requirements of development and control. We 
also attach great weight to the far-reaching inseparability of the 
two functions in the personnel of the Development Authority. 

As we have pointed out repeatedly, the Authority will be 
aided in the detection of illegal operations by the fact that it is 
not the motive but the operation which is illegal. Any national 
or private effort to mine uranium will be illegal; any such stock 
piling of thorium will be illegal; the building of any primary 
reactor or separation plant will be illegal . . . 

Until qualified men set themselves the task of actually writ- 
ing a charter, chapter by chapter, anything said about policies 
must be merely by way of preface. The actual statement of 
policy like the form of organization will have to grow out of 
the international discussions and deliberations . . . 

It will probably be necessary to write into the charter itself 
a systematic plan governing the location of the operations and 
property of the Authority so that a strategic balance may be 
maintained among nations. In this way, protection will be 
afforded against such eventualities as the complete or partial 
collapse of the United Nations or the Atomic Development 
Authority, protection will be afforded against the eventuality 
of sudden seizure by any one nation of the stock piles, reduction, 
refining, and separation plants, and reactors of all types belong- 
ing to the Authority. 

This will have to be quite a different situation from the one 
that now prevails. At present with Hanford, Oak Ridge, and 
Los Alamos situated in the United States, other nations can find 
no security against atomic warfare except the security that re- 
sides in our own peaceful purposes or the attempt at security 
that is seen in developing secret atomic enterprises of their own. 
Other nations which, according to their own outlook, may fear 
us, can develop a greater sense of security only as the Atomic 
Development Authority locates similar dangerous operations 
within their borders . . . It is not thought that the Atomic De- 
velopment Authority could protect its plants by military force 
from the overwhelming power of the nation in which they are 
situated. Some United Nations military guard may be desirable. 
But at most, it could be little more than a token. The real pro- 
tection will lie in the fact that if any nation seizes the plants or 
the stock piles that are situated in its territory, other nations 
will have similar facilities and materials situated within their 
own borders so that the act of seizure need not place them at a 
disadvantage. 





THE TRANSITION TO INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 


... Today the United States has a monopoly in atomic weap- 
ons. We have strategic stock piles; we have extensive facilities 
for making the ingredients of atomic bombs and for making the 
bombs themselves; we have a large group of people skilled 
in the many arts which have gone into this project; we have 
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experience and know-how obtainable only in the actual 
practice of making atomic weapons; we have considerable 
resources of raw material; and we have a broad theoretical 
knowledge of the field which may appear inadequate in future 
years, but which enables us to evaluate not only the perform- 
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ance of the past but also what the future is likely to hold. 

It is true that some part of our monopoly we hold in common 
with the United Kingdom and Canada. This applies principally 
not to material facilities or to weapons, but to the availability 
of raw materials, to theoretical knowledge, and to some elements 
of the know-how. 

It has been recognized that this monopoly could not be 
permanent. There have been valid differences of opinion on the 
time which it would take other nations to come abreast of 
our present position, or to surpass it; but it is generally ad- 
mitted that during the next five to twenty years the situation 
will have changed profoundly . . . 

One of the elements in the present monopoly of the United 
States is knowledge. This ranges all the way from purely 
theoretical matters to the intimate practical details of know- 
how. It is generally recognized that the transmission of any 
part, or all, of this knowledge to another nation could provide 
the basis for an acceleration of a rival effort to make atomic 
weapons. Even that part of our knowledge which is theoretical, 
which can be transmitted by word of mouth, by formula, or by 
written note is of value in this context. If such knowledge were 
available to a -rival undertaking it would shorten the time 
needed for the solution of the practical problems of making 
atomic weapons, by eliminating certain unworkable alternatives, 
by fixing more definitely design features which depend on this 
theoretical knowledge, and by making it possible to undertake 
the various steps of the program more nearly in parallel, rather 
than in sequence. It is not, in my opinion, possible to give a 
reliable estimate of how much such revelation would shorten the 
time needed for a successful rival effort. It is conceivable that 
it would not be significantly shortened. It is conceivable that 
it might be shortened by a year or so... 

It is clear that the information, which this country alone has, 
can be divided more or less roughly into categories. The accept- 
ance and operation of the plan will require divulging certain 
categories of this information at successive times. A schedule 
can outline the point at which this must occur. In particular, 
there is a limited category of information which should be 
divulged in the early meetings of the United Nations Commis- 
sion discussing these problems. There is a more extensive cate- 
gory which must be divulged some years hence after a charter 
has been adopted and the Atomic Development Authority is 
ready to start its operations; and there are other categories 
that may be reserved until the Authority later undertakes some 
of the subsequent stages of its operations, for instance, those 
that involve research on weapons. We are convinced that under 
the plan proposed in this report such scheduling is possible, 
though it is clear, as we have pointed out, that many factors 
beyond the scope of this report, and involving the highest con- 
siderations of international policy, will be involved in such 
schedules. We wish to emphasize that it will involve an initial 
divulging of information, which is justifiable in view of the 
importance of early progress on the path of international 
co-operation. 

It is true, as the Secretary of State has said, that there is 
nothing in the resolution setting up the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, that compels the United States to produce informa- 
tion for the use of the United Nations Commission. But the 
point that needs to be emphasized is that unless we are pre- 
pared to provide the information essential to an understanding 
of the problem, the Commission itself cannot €ven begin the 
task that has been assigned to it. 

Let us examine in a little more detail the nature of the 
information which is required in the early stages. What is im- 
portant for the discussions in the United Nations Organization 
Commission is that the members and their technical advisers, 
have an understanding of the problem of the international 
control of atomic energy and of the elements of the proposals 
that the United States member will put forward. They must be 
in a position to understand what the prospects for constructive 
applications of atomic energy are and to appreciate the nature 
of the safeguards which the plan we here propose affords. They 
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must be in a position to evaluate alternatives which may arise, 
and to~have insight into the rather complex interrelations of 
the various activities in this field. Above all they must have a 
sound enough over-all knowledge of the field as a whole to 
recognize that no relevant or significant matters have been 
withheld. For the process of reaching common agreement on 
measures of international control presupposes an adequate 
community of knowledge of fact. Much of the information 
which is required for this purpose is already widely known. We 
are convinced, however, that there are further items now held 
by us as secret without which the necessary insight will be 
difficult to obtain. These items are of a theoretical and de- 
scriptive nature and have in large part to do with the con- 
structive applications of atomic energy. In our opinion, they 
are largely qualitative; and they involve almost nothing of 
know-how. 

On the other hand, when the Atomic Development Authority 
is in existence and undertakes operations in a given field, it must 
have made available to it all information bearing on that field— 
practical as well as theoretical. Thus, if the Authority, as its first 
major undertaking, attempts to obtain control of raw materials, 
we must be prepared to make available to it all knowledge bear- 
ing on this problem. This will, of course, be a common obliga- 
tion on all participating nations. Conversely, should it by char- 
ter agreement be determined that research and development in 
the field of atomic explosives will be undertaken by the Author- 
ity only at a late date, the specific technological information re- 
lating to such developments would not be required by it in the 
earlier phases . . . 

In accepting the plan here recommended for international 
control, the United States will be committed to making avail- 
able this information at the time, and in the full measure re- 
quired by the operating necessities. Once the sequence and tim- 
ing of stages has been fixed by negotiation and agreement be- 
tween the nations, a minimum rate of disclosure of information 
will have been fixed by the agreement as well. A too-cautious 
release of information to the Atomic Development Authority 
might in fact have the effect of preventing it from ever coming 
to life... 

We wish to emphasize that the initial disclosures will place in 
the hands of a nation (should it be acting in bad faith) in- 
formation which could lead to an acceleration of an atomic arm- 
ament program. We do not regard this circumstance as in any 
way peculiar to the plan recommended in this report. It is in- 
herent in the concept of international control. The adoption of 
any workable scheme of international control may shorten the 
time during which the United States has a position as favorable 
as it has today. We cannot be sure of this, but we must be pre- 
pared for it. 

In this section we have been discussing the problem of 
transition .to international control as it affects the security 
of the United States. During this transition the United States’ 
present position of monopoly may be lost ‘somewhat more 
rapidly than would be the case without international action. 
But without such action the monopoly would in time disap- 
pear in any event. Should the worst happen, and during the 
transition period, the entire effort collapse, the United States 
will at all times be in a favorable position with regard to atomic 
weapons. This favorable position will depend upon material 
things; less and less will it rest upon keeping nations and indi- 
viduals ignorant. 

When fully in operation the plan herein proposed can pro- 
vide a great measure of security against surprise attack. It can 
do much more than that. It can create deterrents to the initia- 
tion of schemes of aggression, and it can establish patterns of 
co-operation among nations, the extension of which may even 
contribute to the solution of the problem of war itself. When 
the plan is in full operation there will no longer be secrets about 
atomic energy. We believe that this is the firmest basis of 
security; for in the long term there can be no international con- 
trol and no international co-operation which does not presup- 
pose an international community of knowledge. 
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(Following is the full text of a statement by Bernard M. Baruch 
before the House Banking and Currency Committee, March 25, 
1946.) 


I feel honored at being requested to appear before you 
on the important subject of price control. 

In these days of speed and emergency, it is good prac- 
tice to put suggestions in a form so that “he who runs 
may read,” and to aid the digestion of his reading I am 
submitting, at the outset, certain of my ideas in capsule 
form. Here they are: 


Increase production. This is the law and _ the 
prophets—without it the rest of my suggestions are 
meaningless. So I say again: “increase production.” 

Stop increasing money supply. 

Stop decreasing taxes until budget is balanced. 

Stop bunking the public by saying wage increases 
can be granted without increase in price levels. 

Do not fear to increase prices or wages where 
necessary to get and stimulate production. 

Continue price controls, subject to indicated modifi- 
cations, for a year. Allow profit, but no profiteering. 

Avoid favoritism to any particular group. 

Take care of those between the millstones—clerks, 
government employes, pensioners, et al. 

Make surpluses of goods in military hands avail- 
able to compensate for shortages. 

Stimulate founding and financing small business. 

Take stock before blindly lending—make inven- 
tories of our goods, our cash, our credit before we in- 
crease the pressure on these. 

Cut government costs, including federal, State, 
county and city. In time of deflation we should spend; 
in time of inflation we should save. 

Eliminate all strikes or lockouts for a year, but ar- 
range that hardships are guarded against. 

Set up a high court of commerce—a sort of supreme 
economic counsel, which can decide questions in- 
volved in the above points and related subjects. 

Remember that a soft or rotten spot anywhere 
in our system spreads and causes an illness every- 
where. 

Avoid an economic dictatorship. We are still a free 
society, based on the enterprise system. Let us abolish 
neither without the consent of the people. 

And, above all, we should keep in mind that the 
humanities come before the dollars. It may be trite 
to say it, but it should be said again and again—that 
our first duty runs to man before business, but we 
must not forget that sometimes the two are inter- 
changeable. 


Having finished with an index, I proceed to my con- 
tent. : 

There is nothing much I ean add to the statement I 
made before this honorable Committee on Sept. 19, 1941. 
What was applicable then is applicable now—with this 
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difference: Then we were about to fight the bloodiest and 
most devastating war in all history. There was unanimity 
of purpose in the country which grew with the war’s ap- 
proach. Now there is a new feeling that comes because the 
war is over. The race of selfishness 1s on—each segment 
of society and each individual seeking an advantage over 
others. The shooting war may be over, but its aftermath 
—military, economic and spiritual—is still here. Before 
the peace terms are set, we are adopting a scuttle-and- 
run policy on all fronts, eager to get home and back to 
normal. Pressure groups are on the march. 

On Sept. 19, 1941, I said: 

“Except for human slaughter and maiming and all that 
goes with them, inflation is the most destructive of the 
consequences of war. It might double, or more, the cost 
of the war, it imposes the severest hardships on our peo- 
ple, and, through inevitable deflation that follows, bur- 
dens the future with a constantly increasing debt and a 
long period of painful and bitter readjustment destroying 
the confidence of people in themselves and their Gov- 
ernment, leaving them open to all the old and new isms 
. . . With pay rolls soaring and shortages developing, 
more money bidding for less goods, the danger of an in- 
flationary price rise is imminent. If it is not taken firmly 
in hand in time, it may get beyond the possibility of 
control.” 

That can be said again today. Let us stop trying to do 
a thing but not do it both at the same time. We either 
must suffer what inflation brings or prevent it. 

I have advocated for wartime an over-all price control, 
including wages, adjusting injustices or hardships where 
they exist. Price control by itself will not be effective. It 
must go hand in hand with a sharply defined tax pro- 
gram; the siphoning off of excess savings and earnings by 
selling Government bonds to individuals instead of banks; 
by controlling all loans; by not favoring any one segment 
of society over another; by priority, licensing and alloca- 
tion to the greatest needs, and above all, by increasing 
production. 

I quote again: 

“Piecemeal price fixing will not halt inflation. It allows 
the general price level to run wild, while dealing with a 
few individual prices . 

“As inflation occurs, the prices that are fixed soon be- 
come out of date and must be adjusted upward. Irregular 
rises in prices destroy the relationships between various 
costs, requiring even greater adjustments.” 

So much for the past. I do not wish to appear as a 
prophet, saying, “I told you so,” but rather as friend and 
citizen, examining with you our past, in order to guide 
our future. 

The price structure is one that has grown through the 
years by trial and error, with the law of supply and de- 
mand, increasing transportation, finding better methods 
of manufacture and distribution, with each government, 
community and individual fitting itself into that struc- 
ture. You cannot suddenly lay violent hands on it and 
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expect it to function in the way that will give everything 
that is needed, nor cure all hardships and injustices. One ap- 
parently insignificant act, here or there, may change the life 
of a whole community and upset the lives of many far distant, 
just as the strike of a few will cripple a city or nation overnight 
by closing some function that may be necessary as one of the 
vital organs of the body. 

We cannot be complacent as we are being beguiled with more 
money, with less purchasing power. The gold dust thrown in 
all our eyes, by political abracadabra, only confuses, with gain 
to no one except temporary power to the economic magicians. 
We must mix brains with our brawn if we would keep our world 
leadership. We must steady ourselves in these emotional sweeps 
and keep our heads, or the ship of democracy will wallow in 
this sea of confusion, spring a leak and disintegrate. 

Whole segments of society have lost their perspective as to 
the rights of others. Many have lost their capacity for indigna- 
tion over their own wrongs and the wrongs inflicted upon 
others. Many could not make up their minds whether we were 
going to have inflation or deflation. The wonder to me is that 
things are not even worst than they are. 

Before the Report on War and Postwar Adjustment Policies 
was made in February of 1944, practically everyone predicted 
between 9,000,000 and 15,000,000 unemployed. That prophecy 
proved unfounded. This kind of thinking shows how momentary 
emotion can affect a whole people. 

This Report recommended certain things of which but one 
was adopted—contract termination. 

Another plan had to do with disposal of surplus property. If 
this had been worked intelligently and courageously, many of 
the things the public wants and which are available, would have 
been distributed and become useful. Some of the factories 
which we built could have been put in operation long ago. The 
surplus problem has been so tied up that it is not yet function- 
ing properly. 

Congress has just passed a law which will enable us to sell 
our ships. This was delayed too long. They should be turned 
loose on the best terms possible to all nations that can use 
them for commerce or fishing. They in turn will seek out in 
every port of the world even small cargoes of materials that can 
be used, thereby affecting the national and international out- 
look. 

A highlight recommended in the Report was to put one man 
in charge of human demobilization for workers and returning 
veterans. If it had been promptly done, we would have escaped 
many of our present difficulties among veterans, workers, and 
civilians. 

There was advanced a plea for opening up credits for small 
business through the Federal Reserve, but nothing definite has 
been done about that. 

The whole world is watching us, amazed at the exhibition of 
a giant who cannot pull himself together even to take care of 
his own needs. 

We reduced taxation nearly $6,000,000,000, for the purpose, 
it was said, of stimulating business which already had orders 
that it will take years to fill. At the same time that we lessened 
our income by $6,000,000,000, we asked for new loans. This bond 
issue was oversubscribed, most of it creating credits that can be 
turned by the Federal Reserve Bank into printed money. There 
lies a grave menace—money increase. J 

We make promises to other nations of loans for purchases 
generally to be made here. And if not here, then in other places 
in the world where we compete. 

On every side the federal, State, city, and county govern- 
ments have rebuilding programs which will increase the de- 
mands upon an already limited supply. They can be easily post- 
poned to a later date when they will be needed. 

Then, while endeavoring to hold prices, we remove the indi- 
rect control over wages by getting rid of the “little steel” for- 
mula (which was but a weak substitute for wage control) and 
grant the 1814-cent increase for steel. This will be followed by 
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increases all along the line, no matter what anybody thinks to 
the contrary. Call it a bulge, but it is really a break—and a 
grave one. This was inflationary. 

I do not blame labor for wanting to retain their standard of 
living. For the decrease of $6,000,000,000 in taxes and the throw- 
ing over of the “little steel” formula naturally made them feel 
they should take care of themselves. I would want my take- 
home pay to remain the same. The corporations and smaller- 
income groups benefited mostly from the $6,000,000,000 tax re- 
duction. Private owners of business, large and small, were seri- 
ously disadvantaged. And so it is with every group. And all of 
this must be followed by increases in pay or pension to the 
white-collar brigade, government workers, firemen, policemen, 
teachers, professional people, veterans and the Army and the 
Navy. 

And what becomes of all of the people when we expect Gov- 
ernment to pay out more if taxable profits are squeezed? Who 
gets any advantage if goods are not produced faster than wages 
are advanced and money printed? We cannot call this holding 
the line or just a bulge. To make the take-home worth while, 
more things at lower prices must be produced. That is up to 
labor more than management. Unless each man produces more 
than he receives, increases his output, there will be less for him 
and all the others. Each one will receive more money but have 
fewer things. 

We might as well admit we have made tragic mistakes. The 
race between prices and the cost of living is going on here and 
all over the world. Ask the housewife. She knows better than 
the economists and statisticians. 

Let us now face facts. We must have full production. Without 
it, we cannot keep any semblance of modern, civilized economy 
or even government. We risk inflation. We mute the voice with 
which we speak for peace in the world. With full production, we 
can escape inflation and have our people reassume their lead- 
ership. 

In my appeal for legislation, in my appearance before this 
Committee in 1941, I said: 

“The control of prices is essential for the successful conduct 
of our national defense, for avoiding social and economic after- 
maths of war, for taking the profits out of war, for the mainte- 
nance of morale, the stoppage of inflation, and the placing of 
America in the dominating place at the peace table. As I said 
before, with such great stakes we cannot afford an ineffective 
program of price control. Some persons, while admitting that 
everything I have said is true, have argued that the public is 
not ready for such drastic measures; that various interests have 
to be pacified at the expense of others; that the best law that 
can be had is a stopgap measure with compromises, one which, 
while unable to prevent inflation, will keep prices down some- 
what. To them I recommend the words of George Washington 
to the members of the Constitutional Convention. As you know, 
the delegates to that Convention originally were supposed 
merely to patch up the Articles of Confederation: They could 
have done just that and told themselves, ‘We will do more 
patching later on, and on, and on.’ Happily, the delegates chose 
to be guided by Washington’s advice. 


“Tt is too probable,’ he told them, ‘that no plan we pro- 
pose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is 
to be sustained. If, to please the people, we offer what we 
ourselves disapprove, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the ‘vise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of God.’” 


And so here we are today. 

The price structure is out of gear. I never favored subsidies, 
but they have become a part of this tottering price edifice. I 
would continue those now in effect. I would give no more. ° 

For one year I would extend the present war powers, price 
fixing, and include wages, with the provision that no raise in 
prices be made without the approval of OPA, and no increase 
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in wage scales without approval of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. 

Because of the wage increase, we will be forced to raise prices, 
but it must be with a firm and wise hand, so as to get the neces- 
sary production. Remember, we have not the stimulus and unity 
that war creates. We will have to depend upon the personal ini- 
tiative and profit incentive, but that does not mean profiteering. 
If wages are advanced, the farmers will surely come along be- 
cause their costs are increased and they have a law which gives 
them parity, and therefore higher prices, as the average price 
levels go up. And then the wages of all civil servants, the white- 
collar brigade—the recipients of fixed incomes—have to be in- 
creased. And, as I say, you will have to increase pensions. 

There may be wisdom in reinstating the $6,000,000,000 tax 
reduction. Certainly, I would continue renegotiations on war 
contracts. These steps might take care of excess profits. 

Government expenditures should be cut to the bone. 

The strictest allocation should be made of all money so that 
no loans will be granted or undertaken here by private con- 
cerns, or by the Federal Government, States, cities and coun- 
ties, unless approved by the Treasury, which must seek the ap- 
proval of the Office of War Mobilization, which is in charge of 
production. : 

I am not opposed to helping foreign nations. But until pro- 
duction warrants it, I am opposed to lending them money or as- 
sisting them except for direct needs to make purchases when we 
know they cannot be made here or elsewhere. At this time that 
would be to increase demand. It would be cruel to hold out 
hopes that will not be realized. I would keep the goods neces- 
sary to prevent inflation and then allocate the balance, as they 
come to hand, where it would help the most. 

We must stop treading this economic primrose path. There is 
only one way to stop inflation and that is to get production. 
What must be done later can be better done now. Whatever is 
necessary now to do to get that production, I would do. 

As everyone knows, I have advocated a stricter price control 
and higher taxes than anyone else. We have made too many 
makeshifts. We will either have to go back and do it right, 
or, having accepted the mistakes of the past, increase prices 
to put everyone on a higher plateau. The only hope we now 
have is that production will then be so large, inflation will 
be stopped. 


Rising prices have been due to two things: 


1. Currency inflation. 

2. Great demand being made upon a limited supply. The 
law of supply and demand will take time to work and it is 
during this period that we must have controls. 


As I predicted two years ago, I see at least five or seven years 
of unending demand. How long that will last will depend upon 
the wisdom we show. 

I approve of the setup whereby Mr. Secretary Anderson has 
charge of production of agricultural products, with the provi- 
sion that prices made by the OPA should be subject to his ap- 
proval. 

As all other production is in charge of the Civilian Production 
Administratien under Commodore Small, all prices for that pro- 
duction should meet with his approval. 

There should not be any strikes or lockouts for a period of at 
least one year, by agreement preferably—otherwise by law. Mr. 
Bowles’s new office can carry this out, taking care that no hard- 
ships are involved to the workers—or the employers. But they 
can shut down and live while the workers would starve. 

Any dispute between the agencies involved must be solved 
without delay by the Office cf War Mobilization (Mr. Snyder) 
to which Congress has given the power to do just that. Of 
course, all can appeal to the President. 

To those who paid little attention to the OPA and used the 
black markets during the war, there have been added many good 
citizens who are just beginning that practice. If a wise course is 
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not pursued, that practice will be extended. Prices and disre- 
spect for law will mount, and quality of goods and respect for 
law will decrease. 

It cannot be said too often. We must have production to save 
ourselves and the world. But, if a close-fisted policy squeezes 
every bit of profit out of industry in order that some segment of 
society may apparently be advantaged, the Government being 
the sole judge of this, we will arrive at an economy with our in- 
dustries nearly all nationalized without a vote of the people— 
an economic and social revolution of greater proportions than 
we now realize—one that American labor will rue as much as 
others. 

Any type of control should be directed first toward food, 
clothing, civilian services, housing and transportation for every- 
one. If you will give the American. people an opportunity to 
function, not by fear nor yet by favor, and let every segment of 
society feel that it is not disfavored to the advantage of an- 
other, in a few months you will see an amazing change. 

I heard much during the war of an endeavor to protect the 
little businessman.- How can he live under the present schedules? 
Prices must be set up not for each particular one in the busi- 
ness, but for a whole industry. People will not work without 
profits. 

To the prophets of evil, I would like to say that I have faith 
in American institutions and the common sense of the American 
people. We must close our ears to those who try to turn us to 
statism by indirection. We are good-natured people who can be 
pushed around, but only so much. 

A final Word: 

Do we know what our resources are? 
Do we know what our debts are? 
Do we know how we stand and what we have with which 


to help others, as well as ourselves? 
Do we know how much the others really need? 


Many of our difficulties will be solved when we get going. We 
cannot get going by adopting political, instead of economic and 
human, methods. The human equation is the greatest of all— 
the desire to function—the desire to profit. But those desires 
must not run wild—they must be limited to fairness. Let us be 
realistic and recognize that, at the same time getting away from 
any unjust opposition to any of the factors composing our eco- 
nomic body. ; 

All parts of society, because of modern communications, have 
become so entwined that it can only function well as a whole. 
Sometimes only one, sometimes two or three missing parts will 
cause a breakdown of the whole machine, or cause it to slow 
down. Society cannot permit a few men—labor, or manage- 
ment, or farmers, or professionals, or politicians, or members of 
any group to stop it because of differences in ideas or practices 
between some parts of society. While we are setting up a ma- 
chinery to stop wars between nations, we have not solved it 
within our own gates. 

I give you this thought: 

There should be a high court of commerce set up, to which 
these disputes can be taken for adjudication, in order that we 
may work out a program on the basis of the principles which 
made this country great. If this is not done, we shall soon find 
ourselves in the morass of confusion that will bring us either to 
fascism or communism; and that ark of the covenant of human 
liberties and dignities, our form of government, will have been 
lost. 

Fhe advance in wages can make true a wish that we all have 
fathered—that is—if labor and mangement so will it, more and 
more wealth can be produced—more things made—so that each 
can share in more and better things at lower prices. Down that 
path we can safely go to the benefit of all and the disadvantage 
of none. 

This would result in an economy of abundance, which should 
guarantee a return to free enterprise in a year. 
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Washington, Whispers 





President’s Coolness to Navy... Sen. Vandenberg 
To Head G.O.P. Ticket?... Outlook for Loan to France 


Mr. Truman is told that the Congress 
to be elected in November will be no 
more friendly to him than the present 
Congress, but that it probably will 
remain under Democratic control in 
both House and Senate. The Govern- 
ment’s most experienced appraisers 
of long-range political trends do not 
foresee a November victory for the 
Republicans in the signs that they 
read. 


x * 


President Truman gives visitors the 
impression that he likes his job a 
good deal better. The President no 
longer talks down his own ability to 
handle the problems that crowd in 
upon the White House. Instead, he is 
inclined to have more positive ideas 
about how problems should be solved. 


Kk *k 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is starting now to run for the 1948 
vice-presidential nomination on the 
Democratic ticket, in the opinion of 
party leaders. Mr. Wallace has im- 


portant support from leaders of or- - 


ganized labor who speak for voters on 
whom the Democratic Party is heav- 
ily dependent at election time. 


xk * 


J. A. Krug, Interior Department Sec- 
retary, although not a politician and 
with no experience in the business of 
getting elected to office, is being 
watched by Democratic Party leaders 
as an official with much political “it.” 
Mr. Krug and Justice William O. 
Douglas, of the Supreme Court, are 
being looked over as potential offsets 
to Henry Wallace in any maneuvers 
related to the 1948 vice-presidential 
nomination. 


xk * * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, is getting more attention as a 
potential nominee for the Presidency 
on the Republican ticket, although 
Senator Vandenberg’s main interest 
right now is in getting re-elected in 
November. The Michigan Senator 
and President Truman both will be 
64 years of age in 1948. 
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James Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
finds his position at the White House 
much strengthened since he veered 
toward a firm attitude in treating 
with Russia. The President had come 
to the conclusion that the U. S. ten- 
dency in foreign policy was to ap- 
pease the Russians too readily. 
kk *& 

Lewis Douglas, if finally confirmed as 
head of the new World Bank for Re- 
conversion and Development, will be 
inclined toward a rather conservative 
policy on loans. Mr. Douglas, in the 
past, has been able to work quite 
closely with the British and will be 
very acceptable to them. 


xk 


A loan of $750,000,000 probably will 
be accorded to France at this time, 
with the loan to be made through the 
U. S. Export-Import Bank. The off- 
cial attitude is that not only is France 
a good credit risk, but also the U. S. 
will have to show an interest in 
French recovery if it expects the 
French people to avoid a violent left 
swing. 


xk ke *& 


Atomic-bomb test was postponed 
from May to July because President 
Truman really was worried about his 
legislative program. He knew the Pa- 
cific explosion would draw too many 
Congressmen from Washington, 


x *k * 


An underwater test of the atomic 
bomb, to be most effective, would 
call for an explosion of the bomb 
6,000 feet below the surface of the 
ocean. If a so-called underwater test 
of the bomb is held, it would be at 
a moderate depth and would have 
relatively narrow repercussions. 


x *k * 


A survey of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee shows that the 
$4,400,000,000 loan to Britain, of 
which $3,750,000,000 would be for 


. future use and the remainder to pay 


for a Lend-Lease settlement, will be 
favored by a Committee vote of at 





least 13 to 7, and with a possibility 
that only 3 votes will be cast against 
it in Committee. 


xk kk 


The President remains rather cool to- 
ward the admirals who run the Navy; 
and it was Mr. Truman himself who 
took a hand in cutting $2,000,000,000 
from the funds requested by the Navy 
for use in the year that begins July 1. 


kk * 


John Steelman, special assistant to 
the President, will have a major hand 


in any settlements related to the coal- - 


industry, dispute. Mr. Steelman has 
had long experience in dealing with 
John L. Lewis and will be in a posi- 
tion to put his experience to a test. 


kk 


President Truman, not long ago, had 
the idea that he could play along with 


John L. Lewis and thereby reduce — 


some of the White House dependence 
























on CIO’s Phil Murray in the labor 9x 


field, but Mr. Truman now is giving 
up that idea. 


xk ke & 


The President is giving thought to 
the idea of naming two civilians to 
sit with Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
as a committee in charge of acomic 
energy if Congress does not soon pass 
a bill for control of atomic energy, 
satisfactory to the White House. 


xk *k * 


Army Engineers are threatening to 
edge in on a domain of dam building 
for irrigation purposes that by tradi- 
tion always has been left to the Inte- 
rior Department’s Reclamation Serv- 
ice. Congress is on the verge of giving 
the Engineers some dam-building 
jobs in California that the Reclama- 
tion Service regards as in its province. 


x * * 


The effort to organize an intelligence 
service in the Department of State is 
nearing the rocks as a result of coun- 
terefforts on the part of the political 


divisions in the Department and of 


the Army Intelligence Service. 
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1 “Retracing the gold trail of "98 seemed 
like a great idea when I first thought of 
trying it,” writes James Paterson, a friend of 
Canadian Club Whisky. “But that was an 
impulse I regretted a thousand times in the 
one boiling stretch of the Yukon known, 
with good reason, as Dead Man’s Rapids. 





2 “It all began when I was coming into White- ing the sorry remains of this once palatial 4 
horse aboard the big Pan American Clipper. vessel, it was easy to visualize the hordes that once the 

For below us, alongside glistening modern stern trod her decks—men frenzied with the hope of riches, — glamor of those olk id times led me to acce opt a gh 
wheelers, was the hulk of the famous old Yukoner. and others whose hopes had been fulfilled. to try the toughest part of the gold-seeker’s trail. 


“Well, we did it—somehow—to the accompaniment 

of more thrills than I’d ever known. But the most welcome 
thrill came at my host’s cabin back near town .. . a whisky 
whose unmistakable flavor identified it as—Canadian Club!” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club 

is the largest-selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


C 


Club 


c, 
Canadian 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 








‘les a Boy! 


—and his life expectancy 
is brighter, and longer 
by 15 years 
—thanks to medicine’s 
“‘men in white’’ 


Cold figures... with a warm, 
wonderful significance. This 
table based on figures from 
several leading insurance com- 
panies tells in seven lines as 
much as a five-foot shelf of 
volumes on the amazing 
strides modern medical sci- 
ence has made in protecting 
and prolonging life. 


AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY 
IN U. S. —1900-1943 


YEAR MEN WOMEN 

=— 1 

1900-02 sed i 

1901-10 a? 53 
1909-11 50 60 
1920-29 57 64 
1930-39 60 67 
1939-41 62 68 
1943 63 
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According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


CTORS SMOKE CAMELS 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE! 


HAT’s the significant showing made when 
} same leading, independent research or- 
ganizations put this question to 113,597 phy- 
sicians in the United States: “What cigarette 
do you smoke?” 

Figures were checked and re-checked! 


And more doctors named Camel as their 
smoke than any other cigarette! 
Doctors, like all of us, smoke for pleasure. 
Camel’s rich, full flavor appeals to their taste 
. Camel’s cool mildness registers with their 
throats... just as with smokers the world over! 
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The “T-Zone”— 
T for Taste 
and 
T for Throat 


The best proving ground for 
a cigarette is your own taste 
and throat. Your taste is the 
place to “test” the flavor of 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 
Your throat will tell you most 
conclusively how Camel’s cool 
mildness agrees with it. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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